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HE article which the 
Marquis of Salisbury 
has contributed to 
the November num. 
ber of the National 
Review has attracted 
a great deal of in- 
terest and comment, 
not only from the 
intrinsic importance 

of the subject, but also to some 

extent, we may suppose, from a 
certain vague feeling of surprise 





at the sudden promulgation of something very 


nearly approaching to a communistic gospel, in 
regard to the treatment of a part at least of the 
community, from a quarter whence we are not 
accustomed to look for an apostle of this 
doctrine. Indeed, in despite of the very serious 
nature of the subject, it is difficult to repress a 
smile at the ill-concealed surprise of some of 
the Conservative papers in regard to the article, 
and their laboriously loyal efforts to accept 
what is evidently a startling proposition, quite 
beside their usual habits of social and political 
thought, as a perfectly natural and logical solu- 
tion of the difficulty. We make the comment 
without prejudice, being, in regard to such 
questions as the housing of the poor, of no 
politics but those which will do the work and 
show the way out of the Slough of Despond, if 
any immediate way there be. 

The title of Lord Salisbury’s paper, as most 
of our readers know, is not that given above. 
His professed subject is “ Labourers’ and 
Artisans’ Dwellings.” The second part of the 
title he himself shows the unsuitability of in 
the direct statement, based on his own facts, 
that the properly so-called “ artisan” class are 
not those whom the question chiefly concerns ; 
all those who can properly be classed under the 
respectable definition of “artisan” being 
people in the receipt of, at any rate, sufficient 
wages to enable them to live, if not in comfort, 
at least in decency and, if they take the trouble, 
In cleanliness. Artisans, therefore, are not 
really included in relation to the question as 
discussed by Lord Salisbury, by his own show- 
ing. In striking out also from our heading the 
word “labourers,” we desire to point to a more 
than merely verbal alteration. The feeling 
which one cannot help having as to the inaccu- 
— the expression, in this latter case, arises 
ms — perception of the fact, surely not 
.. — age it is exactly to those who, 
“labourers,” either from not having regalae 
labour and its wages at their dj ad ofc oon 
sndieohence ~ a eir disposal, or from an 
thi hott ns utional indisposition to do any 
Belisbury’ put within their reach, that Lord 

8 statement of the position applies. 


In short, “ arti ” 
, isans"" are those who gage 
regular work req “i - 





uiring some amount of skill and | 


training. ‘‘ Labourers” are those who do regular 
labour, such as does not require skill, but only 
bodily strength in the rough. But the people 
who make the mass of the inhabitants of over- 
crowded unhealthy dwellings, where life is 
endured under such conditions as are incom- 
patible with morality and health, are those 
included under the general vague term “ the 
poor,” or “the very poor,” for want of any 
better or more definite classification; people 


| who have no regular labour, who live anyhow, 


some of whom would live honestly if they 
could, sonie of whom are indifferent on that 
topic both in theory and practice; all of whom, 
speaking generally, are engaged in a kind of 
hopeless and fitful struggle for life; a life little 
worth having, one would think, and the bare 
possession of which has to be fought for at 
the cost of throwing aside all that can give the 
least interest or enjoyment to it. 

The idea that there are thousands of 
people, a large proportion of them with some 
latent capacity for enjoying a decent life if it 
could be evolved by more favourable circum- 
stances, living in this state, is a terrible one. 
Those of us who are more happily placed forget 
it for the most part of our time; the most bene- 
volently disposed of us have our own lives, and the 
lives of those immediately bound up with us, to 
think of ; but the occasional recollection of it is 
a constantly-recurring nightmare to all but the 
most heedless, and one cannot wonder that 
every now and then some one is stirred up, as 
Lord Salisbury seems to have felt himself 
stirred up, to make one more effort at suggesting 
a solution of the problem and finding a way of 
providing decent living for these “outcasts” 
such as would be practicable, and, by com- 
parison, immediate in its operation. Every 
one who is seriously concerned for the public 
weal ought to feel grateful to Lord Salisbury 
for what is, at least, we fully believe, an 
earnest and well-intended contribution to the 
good cause. 

The mere discussion of the subject by a new 
mind has, of course, its value in giving a new 
impetus to the progress or possibility of reform, 
and Lord Salisbury’s paper brings together, in 
a convenient and readable manner, some general 
information as to the conditions of commercial 
success in providing dwellings for the poor. 
But when an essay on a subject of this kind is 
put forth in a serious spirit by a statesman of 
Lord Salisbury’s standing, the real questions to 
which a reader who comes to it in an equally 
serious spirit looks for an answer, are, What is 
the cause of the present state of things? and 
Has the writer found a definite and practically 
operative remedy for it? 

We do not find a satisfactory answer to 
either of these questions in Lord Salisbury’s 
essay; and the reason the essay comes short 
when considered in this light is, we believe, 
mainly that its author looks too near the 





surface of things both for the causes and the | 


possible remedies. ‘‘The housing of the poor 
in our great towns, especially in London, is a 
much more difficult and more urgent question 
than in the rural districts, for the increase of 
prosperity tends rather to aggravate the exist- 
ing evil than to lighten it. It is, in fact, 
directly caused by our prosperity.” Surely the 
writer might at least have contented himself 
with saying ‘“‘indirectly.” Any form of pros- 
perity which ‘directly’? causes misery to a 
considerable section of the population is, to say 
the least, a condition of things to which 
we must hesitate to apply the word “ pros- 
perity’’; unless indeed the “our” refers 
not to the country, but only to London. 
In that case it is intelligible that Lord 
Salisbury means to imply that the growth and 
prosperity of London itself draws dispropor- 
tionately large numbers to try their fortune in 
the capital. If so, this is not very distinctly 
put, though it seems to be connected with the 
remark immediately following, that while in the 
case both of rural and urban population the 
difficulty arises from the dearness of lodging, 
this dearness “arises in the country simply 
from the cost of building, while in the town it is 
due to the cost of building and the cost of land 
combined,” the latter being abnormally forced 
up by the pressure of increasing numbers to 
find accommodation within a limited area. 
This is, of course, all within the plain sailing 
of the simplest code of maxims of political 
economy. Another supplementary cause of 
over-crowding in and over-charge for habita- 
tions Lord Salisbury makes too much of, and 
for an obvious reason. He says,— 


‘* This unhappy population has a special claim on 
any assistance that Parliament can give. The evil 
has, ina great measure, been created by Parliament 
itself. If London had been allowed to go on as it 
was half a century ago, many benefits of vast im- 
portance would have been lost, but the intense com- 
petition for house-room would not have existed, and 
the reformation of rookeries would have been a much 
less arduous task. But ‘improvements’ on a vast 
scale have been made, and those improvements, in 
too many cases, have only meant packing the people 
tighter. New streets, railways, viaducts, law courts, 
and other public buildings, made compulsory under 
the authority of Parliament, have swept away tho 
dwellings of thousands of the poor; and in that 
proportion have made the competition more in- 
tense for those that remain. Manytenements have 
let for a high price, which, if no artificial compression 
had been used, would have foundno tenant. Under 
these circumstances, it is no violation even of the 
most scrupulous principles to ask Parliament to 
give what relief it can.” 


It is evident from this passage that Lord 
Salisbury must have felt that his projected 
remedy, the advancing of loans of public 
money at a low rate of interest for rebuilding 
the dwellings of the poor, required a good deal 
of special pleading to bring it within the lines 
of the logic of political economy. Clearances 
for public improvements have no doubt had 
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some effect on overcrowding, but surely by no 
means in such proportion as to make any pre- 
tence for saddling the Government with any of 
the direct responsibility for the present state of 
things, and making a case for calling upon it to 
expend public money in putting the mass of the 
London poor into proper houses. We should 
suppose that the addition to the evils of over- 
crowding from this cause was only in a very 
small proportion to the whole mass of the 
indigent population, concerning whose numbers 
and condition Lord Salisbury observes, indeed, 
that we are at present without any full and 
reliable statistics.. The employment of. public 
money on this score can only be logically 
insisted upon in regard to the actual areas 
that have been cleared and the actnal 
tenants that have been turned adrift; and 
there is certainly no adequate excuse for the 
commencement of so very serious an under- 
taking as the advancement of money from the 
public funds to such a body as the Peabody 
Trustees (this is a special proposition of Lord 
Salisbury’s), who do not even pretend to get a 
remunerative return from their buildings. A 
more logical argument is that these over- 
crowded districts are also centres of disease. 
** If the causes of disease were inanimate, no one 
would hesitate about employing advances of 
public money to render them innocuous. Why 
should the expenditure become illegitimate 
because these causes happen to be human 
beings?”’ It seems incredible that any one 
should seriously ask such a question. We can 
deal with the inanimate or brute causes of 
disease as we please ; we can order diseased 
cattle to be slaughtered ; but the most degraded 
and unhappy of human beings have not only 
rights of life and liberty which must be 
respected, but wills of their own which can 
only be partially controlled. 

It is in this latter fact that there lie some of 
those less immediate, but really more power- 
fully operative, causes of the distress of the 
“outcasts”? which Lord Salisbury seems to 
overlook both in his statement of the evil and 
in his proposed remedies. The misery of to-day 
among thousands of people who can find no 
regular work (many of whom do not even wish 
for it), and can afford no decent habitation, is the 
inevitable outcome of the want of education, and 
consequent want of self-restraint and prudence, 
on the part of masses of people for two or three 
generations back; and this cause is still ope- 
rating, and will continue to operate, until, in a 
generation or two, the influence of compulsory 
education may begin to make itself palpably 
felt in the higher morality and better knowledge 
of future generations. The Education Act came 
two or three generations too late, and the multi- 
plication of the thriftless, ignorant, and un- 
washed has got ahead of it. Medical officers 
and School Board officers who know how the 
least decent of this mass of population live; ' 
clergymen who are called on to bless the 
union of couples little more than boys and 
girls (impelled, alas! to seek the only gleam 
of happiness in life which circumstances 
render possible for them), without a definite 
prospect of a living, or of the means to support 
a family, but with just sufficient self-respect 
to wish for legal union,—these can give too 
good a guess at the real underlying causes of 
the mass of misery which is now coming to be 
regarded in many quarters as a public scandal, 
but which really is the natural result of prin- 
ciples and modes of living which, according to 
the accepted rules as to the liberty of the sub- 
ject; cannot be forcibly interfered with, and 
will only be materially altered by the slow and 
gradual dissemination of better educational 
training and more serious views of the morale 
of life generally.. If we lavished a million on 
putting these people into decent houses, they 
would live no better for the most part; they 
would soon make the dwellings as dirty and 
miserable in all essential respects as the original 
ones; and the money expended wouid simply 
be so much given in charity, in pauperising, and 
would be only a beginning (if that system were 
once adopted) of what must go on ad infinitum 
almost; a system of providing houses at un- 
remunerative rents,—in other words, practically 
giving houses for the residence and increase of 
the most useless portion of the community. 

In short, melancholy as the conclusion is, the 
evil has got to that point that no measures, 
however heroic, can be expected to produce any 
great immediate result in counteracting it; 
and any idea that this can be done in a moment 





and by Act of Parliament will prove an illusion; 





a result which will be all the more to be de- 
plored if the means employed are such as all 
theory and experience have shown to be un- 
sound, and therefore injurious as a precedent. 
This by no means implies that there is nothing to 
be done. The steps that may be taken with ad- 
vantage and with certain though slow results, 
may be said to be, in the first place, the more strict 
enforcement of the duty of landlords to keep the 
tenements they let in a state of proper repair 
and sanitation.* Therents we cannot with any 
propriety attempt to control. The condition of 
the premises we can, and a powerful lever may 
be brought to bear upon landlords, as has been 


suggested, by a much more stringent view in 


regard to the compensation to which they are 
entitled for condemned buildings from which 
they extracted the maximum of rent while 


giving the minimum of expenditure on repairs 


and sanitation. But the most potent agency, 
both in regard to the improvement of existing 
dwellings and the possibility of the erection of 
really remunerative ones in future, at rents within 
the reach of the very poor, is personal influence 
and personal agency. This of course can only 
be a very gradual and partial influence, but ex- 
perience shows that it is an almost certain one 
as far as it can be applied. Lord Salisbury 
especially cites one instance of this, furnished 
by Miss Octavia Hill’s evidence as to the manner 
in which she was able to make houses which she 
had bought and rendered decent habitations, pay 
her as much as four and five per cent. Miss 
Hill, says Lord Salisbury, ‘“ expresses her 
astonishment at the statement in which many 
other witnesses agree” (this was in evidence 
before a Parliamentary Committee) “that the 
construction of artisans’ dwellings cannot be 
made to pay if the land costs more than 3d. 
a foot ground-rent,—equal to 5s. a foot for the 
fee simple, which is the price at which the 
recent Peabody purchases have been made. 
She has had to pay as much as 9d. a foot, and 
yet has been able to make four per cent. on her 
expenditure. Where the ground-rent has not 
exceeded 6d. she has been able to make five per 
cent. She was questioned as to the plan by 
which this economy is effected, but she could 
give no other explanation except that it requires 
the minutest personal supervision of details. 
She collects the weekly rents herself, which 
gives her the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of the inmates; and the object 
she thenceforth pursues is to improve the 
tenants with the tenements, repairing the 
rooms, and persuading the tenants to preserve 
them, and to take, where necessary, two rooms 
instead of one.” 

Miss Hill’s building operations have ex- 
tended only to taking possession of existing 
small houses; it remains to be seen whether 
large blocks of tenements cannot yet be pro- 
duced which will give an adequate return for 
investment, with rents which will take in the 
poorest class of persons. Lord Salisbury touches 
on the question, in regard to this, whether it is 
best to spread laterally out of London, to build 
cottages in outlying districts, and trust to cheap 
railway travelling to bring the people to their 
work, or whether we should follow the example 
of the old walled towns with their ‘strict limits, 
and extend our buildings upwards. This will 
depend a good deal on what can be done with 
the railways; the experiments in remunerative 
suburban cottage building with railway access 
do not, according to Lord Salisbury’s account, 
appear to have answered very well. We have 
generally been disposed to think that much more 
may be done with vertical building than has 
yet been accomplished; the higher we go the 
more isthe proportionate expenditure on ground- 
rent reduced, and the experiment may be 
capable of being carried out with less outlay 
on the building than has hitherto been the 
case, while keeping the inhabitants in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood where their means of 
livelihood must be sought for. 

But for the success, even partial, of such 
efforts, there must go with the outlay the 
personal interest and supervision of the land- 
lord or his representative. The great curse of 
the poorest classes has arisen from their subjec- 
tion to landlords.who know and care nothing 
about them except as sources from which to 
squeeze rent. Miss Hill, who should know 
more of the matter than any one else living 
among us at present, says the evil will never be 





* See, on this head, in another column, the remarks of 
Dr. Dudfield in re to the ‘necessity of a more rigorous 
enforcement of the Acts dealing with the condition of 
lodging-houses and tenements generally. 


) ta 
reached except by a good deal of volunteer 
work. “ You will never reach the poor except 
through people who care about them and wate} 
over them.’ Those who know anything of 
work in the East End of London will know of 
other instances in which gentle-mannered but 
firm-minded women, as visitors and rent-col. 
lectors, have been able to raise the character of 
a whole group of tenants and tenements, The 
poor tenant in the poor lodging, if he ig to bg 
efficiently helped, “‘ wants not yours, but you”: 
not your money as a gift, but your help and 
sympathy. No grand scheme will immediately 
make an appreciable improvement. This must 
be attained, to use Browning’s phrase,— 


* But by dim, vulgar, vast, unobvious work,” 


and for this willing workers are wanted. There 
fore we say to those ardent young souls who 
had they lived in the land of Medisyval fable’ 
would have gone about slaying the dragons that 
ravaged the country,—Here is a dragon to 
slay, as worthy of your spear as ever the 
Medieval beast was of St. George’s; lend your 
hands and hearts to the fight. 








CAMPS, CASTLES, FORTIFICATIONS, AND 
EARTHWORKS OF WARWICKSHIRE.* 
WAPENBURY CAMP. 


SiruateE thirteen miles south of High Cross, 
the Venonis of Antoninus and the centre of 
Roman Britain, at a distance of half a mile 
from the Foss-Way, is the Camp of Wapenbury, 
which occupies 25 acres within the entrench- 
ments. It is much larger than the Chesterton 
or Mancetter camps, and its ramparts are more 
perfect, whilst the ditches are of less width, 
leading to the conclusion that it was formed 
during the latter period of the Roman occupa- 
tion, and restored and kept in order by its 
Saxon and Danish possessors afterwards. Local 
antiquaries consider it the Roman fortified 
station of the district, and place the non- 
fortified Roman town at Princethorpe. Very 
few finds of any value have taken place within 
the camp; amongst them were a Roman orna- 
ment, with the head of a bull in the centre and 
small ornamental Anglo-Saxon fibule ; whilst ir 
digging out the brook course to the west several 
large roughly-rounded sandstones were found, 
corresponding to the usual missiles sent from a 
catapult, and in the field to the east pieces of 
embossed pottery and pattern tiles, in Roman 
design of blue clay, are found, leading to the 
belief that a kiln once existed there. 

The camp, which bears evident traces of 
Roman occupation and works, is five-sided on 
plan, and is enclosed on the north and east 
sides by a rampart and ditch, the former 
varying from 7 ft. to 26 ft. in height above the 
bottom of the latter; these sides are nearly at 
right angles to eachother. There appears to 
have been an entrance on the north side, and 
there are indications on old plans that the brook 
on this side was crossed at the place where 
the present footway passes it; there may have 
been an entrance also on the east side, from the 
Kathorp road, similar to that on the weit, but 
no traces exist,’as with this side, “Time hath 
worn it into slovenry.” The north-east angle 
is also much disturbed. The south rampart of 
the camp runs parallel with the north from the 
south-east angle for a distance of mine 
chains, near which is a sunk cutting, of 
evident later date than the formation of the 
camp, when it takes a turn and runs to the 
south-west corner of the camp in seven chains. 
The nine chains above consist of one escarp” 
ment of about 35 ft. high, along the banks 0 
the River Leam, and upon it is situate the 
church and churchyard of the village. The 
escarpment of seven chains as above is form 
upon a second escarped terrace of the —_— 
ground towards the river, which had a di . 
and second escarpment for its base, and "% 
first escarpment is here reduced to about 20 “ 
On the west face of the camp are considerable 
remains, and the rampart continues for nine 
chains from the ee angle al 
second escarpment, whic ere runs 
to it, and ee base of which a small _— 
flows towards the River Leam, The banks of 
camp here are about 6 ft. high, whilst the oT 
or lower escarpment ranges from 10 ft. to os 
There are traces of a roadway which wen 
camp near the north-west corner, whic 
there a stronger rampart from it to the entrance, 
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# See p, 142, ante, 
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and there are indications of a draw road into 
the camp, whilst at the south-west angle out- 
side the camp are indications of this road 
crossing the brook, probably by means of a 
wooden platform removable at pleasure, and 
placed from bank to bank as occasion required, 
running along a ridge of natural formation 
called “the lunches,” and this road appears to 
have continued its course over the land on this 
side,—which for a considerable extent is level, 
~ would form a capital training - ground 
or military movements,—until it met the main 
road from Huningham to Baginton and Coventry, 
Which bears traces of being a Roman construc- 
=e. The gap on the west and the meadow 
and on the north could be flooded in case of 
any sudden alarm by damming the brook 
ee at the point where these banks exist. 
»4¢ north-west corner of the camp is continued 
in one rampart, about 20 ft. high, until it 
area the entrance. The camp is on a marly 
= and overlooks the meadows and the Foss 
bie J to the south and south-east; its surface 
als towards the north-west, and the church 
"ae the highest spot. 
Wickert history of the camp nothing is known 
~ e Conquest. King William gave it with 
“ ands to Geoffrey de Wirce, a native of 
lttle Brittany, France. The Survey says:— 
‘ — Goisfrid holds Wapeberie [ Wapen- 
oy a are 5 hides. The arable employs 
See "8 8. Three are in the demesne with 
whi in > There are 19 villeins and 6 borders, 
an haw nt ag A mill pays 6s. 8d. Woods 
we mule long and two furlongs broad. 
we Nn ha worth 110 shillings.” 
y before his death, in 1077 b 
a , in ve 
a en at Monks Kirby, Warwickshire, rl 
‘on erery of St. Nicholas, at Angiers, in 
te France, certain lands and tithes out of 
WS manors in England, amongst which 








were those of Wapenbury, the monks of which 
monastery sent over a portion of their convent, 
and taking possession, made Kirby a subordinate 
cell to that monastery. The deed was confirmed 
by Geoffrey de Muschamp, Bishop of Coventry, 
in the time of John, soon after which the monks 
commenced building a church at Wapenbury, 
which they dedicated to St. John. Geoffrey de 
Wirce dying without heirs, his possessions 
reverted to the Crown, who gave them to Nigel 
de Albany, the progenitor of the Moubrays; 
neither Wirce nor Albany appear to have had 
any personal connexion with the place, but the 
latter enfeoffed Thomas de Wapenbury. From 
this time onwards the manor passed to various 
possessors. The name Wapenbury appears to 
be Saxon, the first syllable, ‘‘ wapen,” being a 
place for the collection of arms or weapons, 
the latter “byrig,” a town. It probably played 
& prominent part in the Danish Saxon wars, 
being not far from the boundary line allotted 
to the former people,—the. Watling-street,—as 
it is on the line of King Sweyn’s march 
(A.D. 1013) from Gainsborough to Oxford. 


MOTSLOW MOUND, STONELEIGH. 


The parish of Stoneleigh is very extensive, 
and consists of several hamlets or parcels, of 
which Motslow is one. An old inhabitant, 
whose age is over threescore years and ten, 
states that at one time “it was accounted a 
manor of itself, being bounded,’ says our 
venerable authority, “by the ford near the 
White bridge in Stoneleigh village, on the north 
along the River Sowe to its junction with the 
River Avon, thence along the latter river to 
Stare bridge, thence by a line of very old 
oaks along the fence on the east side of 
Stare Bridgé-lane, to the ford near the White 
bridge aforesaid. At that time it consisted of 
three farms in small-sized enclosures, which 


have long since disappeared, and are now 
included in the park.” 

This mound stands upon an eminence over- 
looking the village of Stoneleigh, the River 
Sowe, and lands beyond, and its early inhabi- 
tants evidently formed it by cutting off the 
terminating point of the ridge of elevated land 
which runs through the Deer Park, adding the 
material so dug out to form the central mound, 
and ditching it round where necessary. It is 
unlikely that the original purpose was sepul- 
chral, as in Saxon times it appears to have been 
a Royal court, often used for the collection of 
Crown dues, and the inhabitants, if asked what 
they know, tell “that the Saxon priests used 
the mound for the purposes of preaching to the 
people before the Norman Church of Stoneleigh 
was built.” 

The mound is about 40 ft. above the ground 
on the north, and 100 ft. above the river. It is 
slightly oval in shape, and about 60 ft. by 
100 ft. broad at the summit, which is now sur- 
mounted by elm-trees of considerable age. The 
sides to the west and south are much broken by 
quarrying, but it is clearly shown that ditches 
existed there. There was, however, no ditch 
to the north or river side, whilst the earth to 
the east was but partially got out. Below, on 
this side, are signs of early occupation. Upon 
this mound during the Saxon period rested the 
round wooden dwelling or aula,— 

‘¢ Where erst the Mercian kings kept ancient court, 

The warrior’s and the statesman’s famed resort ; 


Held their loud revels, and their boist’rous feasts, 
Whilst armour clash’d amidst the valorous guests,”’ 


For in Saxon and Norman times Stoneleigh was 
royal demesne. According to Camden and 
Dugdale, who obtained their evidence from the 
ledger-book of Stoneleigh Abbey, a castle called 
the Holme was standing on a hill opposite the 
site of the abbey, but was destroyed by Edric, 
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the traitor, ‘‘ when the flaming broils of Danish 
warres, under King Cannutus, caught hold of 
England.” Local tradition supposes this to 
bave been Motslow, whilst some local antiquaries 
place it in the Deer Park between Cloud 
and Stare bridges. The Conqueror’s Survey 
states that Edward the Confessor held the 
Manor of Stoneleigh, and it was entered therein 
as “terra-regis,”’ containing six hides or about 
700 acres of tilled land, with 20 acres of 
meadow, and woods four miles by two in 
extent, in which latter there was found pasture 
for 2,000 hogs, who fed on the acorns and fruit 
of the forest trees; there were sixty-eight 
farmers, four cottagers, and two priests, with 
two mills, besides the bond servants of the 
king, a population roughly estimated at 400 
persons. The Domesday Book also shows that 
Stoneleigh was, in 1086, one of the hundreds of 
the county; as such it contained thirty-four 
manors, but it lost its identity about the reign 
of Edward I., and has since formed part of the 
Hundred of Knightlow. 

It continued in the possession of the Crown 
until the time of Henry II., when it paid 
171. 14s. 5d. annually to the king, who then had 
on the estate two royal houses, one at Motslow 
and the other in the woods at Cryfield, between 
Kenilworthand Coventry. Thetenants or“‘ soke- 
men’’ were compelled every three weeks to do 
suit at the king’s court at Motslow, and were 
persons holding land by tenure of services of 
husbandry performed for their lord, each paying 
thirty pence per annum for 1 yard land, viz., 
one penny per acre, each yard land not to con- 
tain more than 30 acres. In Jacob’s “ Law 
Dictionary’ a yard land is a quantity of land 
differing according to place or county; in some 
it was 15 acres, in others nearly 30 acres. 

The hamlets of the Stoneleigh manor were 
8 yard land only, and each contributed a certain 
monetary fine payable twice in the year, whilst 
the king’s sokemen were further subject to the 
following customs and services, first, “ That 
each of them at his death should give an entire 
heriot, that is to say, horse, harness, and arms, 
if he had any, otherwise his best beast; and 
that the heir succeeding his father should be 
admitted to the inheritance at fifteen years of 
age, doubling his rent for a relief, and from 
thenceforth to be joined with the rest of the 
sokemen in juries, as also in collecting the 
king’s rents, and answering to processes as if 
he had been of full age. Second, that they 
were entitled to estovers (right to cut wood 
from the forests and homesteads, to repair 
their houses, buildings, and implements of 
husbandry, and for fires) in the outwoods by the 
oversight of the foresters ; seil, housebot, heybot, 
and firebot, and freedom of paunage for their 
own hogs, but for such hogs as they did buy 
after the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, to 
give paunage. Third, that at the bedripe 
(general reap of the king’s corn) in harvest 
they should all come upon request or notice, 
with every of their tenants; the sokemen to 
ride up and down on horseback, with wands to 
see that they worked well and to amerse those 
in the court then and there held that made 
default or laboured idly. Fourth, that they 
should be in the field at sun rising and work till 
sunset, not sitting down to breakfast, but each 
of them eating what he brought with him as 
they went up and down the lands to their 
work, and after breakfast to sit down once 
before dinner, the lord finding them drink, but 
at noon both they and the sokemen to have 
meat and drink provided by the lord. Fifth, 
that the reapers should eat by themselves, 
every one having a little white loaf, four eggs, 
and pottage, 1.e., gruel, without flesh boiled in 
it, except the lord would afford them other, 
with cheese and beer sufficient ; and after dinner 
one sitting down with bread and beer, but the 
sokemen themselves to be served with better 
diet according to their degrees. Sixth and lastly, 
when the king should assess his boroughs and 
manors with tallage, he to have from the soke- 
men there the tenth part of their goods.” 

Soon after this time the manor of Stoneleigh 
was given by the Crown to the Cistercian 
Monks, who moved to their newly-built Abbey 
of Stoneleigh shortly after 1154. Their bond- 
men held land under the following tenure, each 
held one mess and one quartrone of land, the 
fourth part of a yard land, 5 or 6 acres, by 
the services of making a gallows and hanging 
of thieves. They were to wear a red clout 
between their shoulders upon an upper garment, 
to plough and reap twice a year, to make malt, 
and do other servile work, and give aid to their 





lord at the feast of Saint Michael. No mention 
appears to have been made of Motslow Mound 
or its court at any later date than this. 


HILL PARK TUMULUS, COOMB. 


To the north of the ancient Cistercian Abbey 
of Coomb, now the residence of Lord Craven, 
are the remains of an avenue of large elm trees 
50 ft. wide, of great age, but now few in number, 
which reach from the artificial water made by 
a former earl to Hill-park, an elevation of slight 
proportion; the avenue terminates at the summit 
in asmall tumulus nearly oval on plan, with ditch. 
Itis 160 ft. from east to west and 175 from north 
to south, and is of the kind usually said to be 
British, and called Druid, barrows, having a 
raised central mound with ditch around, 
similar to that on Kenilworth- common, at 
Kingsbury, and elsewhere. From it the Brink- 
low tumulus and the rising ground to the north 
can be seen. The trees surrounding it are not 
planted in the same circle as the edge of the 
outer ditch of the tumulus, and are evidently a 
modern arrangement, and show plantings of 
two periods. It has lost much of its original 
height, and has, I believe, never been opened. 
It lies not far from the so-called British settle- 
ment of Smiteton. 

It is locally said that the older elms were 
planted by the monks before the dissolution of 
the monasteries; but as the best authorities 
state that the life of an elm tree is not more 
than 200 years, this is probably an error. 
Tradition, however, states that the spot was 
used by the Druids for religious rites, and the 
avenue will be found marked on the Ordnance 
maps very nearly due north and south,—and 
may have been a continuation of a long 
Druidical avenue before the monastery existed, 
as that extending on the south side the abbey 
is lineable with this one, and is called “the 
twelve o'clock riding,’ the popular tradition 
of which is that at twelve o’clock noon the sun 
is exactly over the same. 


KINETON CASTLE AND EARTHWORKS, 


At nearly equal distances from the towns of 
Warwick, Stratford, Shipston, Banbury, and 
Southam, in the midst of the Hundred of the 
same name, stands the ancient little town of 
Kineton, and the site of earthworks tradition- 
ally called “ King John’s Castle,” at which he 
is said to have kept his court. There is, how- 
ever, little to prove it; but as in that king’s 
reign it was the property of the crown, it may 
have been a royal hunting-lodge, and one of the 
courts for the Midland Counties at which the 
judges in those times sat to try cases and dis- 
pense the rough-and-ready justice of King 
John’s reign. It is further stated to have been 
royal demesne as far back as the time of 
Edward the Confessor, and theform of the fortifi- 
cations leaves little doubt that they were 
erected in Anglo-Saxon times, for mounds 
appear to have seldom been raised by the 
Normans themselves, who invariably used the 
square form for their keeps. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they erected circular or multangular 
ones thereon, as at Tamworth, when they found 
the mounds handy for their use, and a reason 
may be assigned in the fact that newly-made 
foundations would have been unsafe for the 
placing thereon of the massive Norman masonry 
required for the square keeps of the period. 
It may, therefore, be surmised that the Saxon 
castle was built during the period 547 to 924. It 
would consist, as at Stoneleigh, of the “aula” 
or fortified residence, situate on the mound, with 
the adjoining enclosures protected by strong 
entrenched ditches, the remains of which we 
have at the present day. This earthen mound 
or “burh” was surmounted on the top by a 
wooden or stone castle, with a bridge thrown 
over the ditch, which was, in several cases, 
built of herring-bone masonry, as in the work 
of Ethelfleda, at Tamworth, and had several 
enclosed courtyards, or baileys, for cattle, or for 
houses for soldiers or dependents within the 
castle area. The remains existing show a large 
circular mound of earthwork at the'top, of about 
100 feet in diameter, with foss surrounding it, 
and a large base-court in the rear, enclosed by 
a ditch and rampart somewhat resembling, as is 
sometimes customary in Anglo-Saxon work, a 
horse-shoe in shape, which latter terminates on 
one side of the mound, where the hill and mound 
form the protection, and on the other side dies 
away in the hill side; the mound stands out 
boldly in the hill overlooking the valley, brook, 
and town, and forms a good point of observa- 
tion for defence. Tradition says that there isa 





LL 
deep well in its centre, locally called Bentley's 
well, and from which a spring is said to flow 
into the valley beneath. In the “ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle” instances are often given as to the 
throwing up of these habitations and defey 
and we invariably find the same plan adopted 
as here; the mound is not placed within a } 
but upon the end of it, so that the banks dig 
away into the same, and if any more proof is 
required the Bayeux tapestry and the Writings 
of early historians will supply it. In 
this a Saxon origin it cannot, however, be gaid 
that there did not exist a stone keep, erected jp 
King John’s or other king’s reign on the afore. 
said mound. It is likely, as locally it ig gaia 
that the stone foundations still remain undig. 
turbed; but when the railway was being cop. 
structed some masonry was disturbed at a gpot 
400 or 500 yards from the Castle-hill, where 
stands King John’s well. The walls were, wo 
are informed, of great thickness, and might 
have been part of the feudal castle of the 
Segraves, to whom John granted the land in fee 
farm. The water from King John’s well, which 
is cold as ice and clear as crystal, now supplies 
the town of Kineton with water, being pumped 
thereto. Two large elm-trees, of great age, 
stand near the well, which is of great depth, 
and never has been known to vary in flow or in 
the level of the water. Higher up, at the back 
of this well, on Pittern Hill, is the remainin 
earthwork of a beacon-tower, which stood there 
before the closing of the woles, about 170 years 
ago, when it was pulled down. It communi: 
cated with Edge Hill and the beacons on the 
hills of the Worcestershire and Warwickshire 
borderland. The town of Kineton was, tradi- 
tion says, a large place before the civil wars, 
having some trade, many inhabitants, and 
extending over a large space of ground; many 
of the present houses were built shortly after 
the Battle of Edge Hill, and the date 1667 is 
on one of the principal inns. The church is 
built of local stone, yellow in colour, and has 
lately been repaired, with evident care to pre- 
serve the old details and mouldings outside; 
but the interior is plain, and capable of great 
improvement. The Early English west door, 
with its clustered columns and shafting, is much 
admired, as also the peculiar-shaped weather- 
ings and corbel tables of the buttresses. 

Coventry. T. W. W. 








THE AMALGAMATION OF GAS 
COMPANIES, AND THE PROTECTION OF 
THE CONSUMERS OF GAS.’ 


WE mentioned last week (ante, p. 574) the pro- 
posed amalgamation of the Gas-Light and Coke 
and the South Metropolitan Gas Companies, 
which must be regarded asa step to the unification 
of the entire gas supply of the metropolis. The 
capital invested in the four metropolitan and 
fourteen suburban gas companies, at the end of 
1882, was 13,393,104/. in the former, and 
2,073,2511. in the latter, and as we have 
formerly stated (ante, p. 71), a net profit of 
10°42 per cent. on the stock and shares of the 
four metropolitan companies, and one of 9°22 
per cent. on that of the suburban companies, 
was earned last year. The companies, there- 
fore, are in that position of ease, not to say of 
affluence, which enables them to meet 00 
reasonable terms the natural claim of their 
customers for a fair division of any further 
increment of profit ; and the main interest which 
the public will take in the new amalgamation 
will be to see how far this step is to be taken 
in pursuance of such common interest. 

It is but too little borne in mind that the 
proceedings of those great associations which, 
as a special feature of the nineteenth century; 
supply not only the urban requisites of pag 
and artificial light, but also the chief means ° 
locomotion, are subject to the rigid operation © 
economical law. Whether the trader be am 
individual or a corporation, he can “" 
prosperity only by the same methods. ys 
may either, under the precarious privilege 0 . 
monopoly, conduct his affairs on the princip 
of exorbitant charge, giving little heed to rw 
facilities to tempt custom; or he may go OF ©” 
principles of quick returns on the largest attain 
able amount of business, stimulated by ste 
facilities and low charges. Our railway com 
panies, commencing with the first idea = 
business, have generally adopted, and in £0 
respects overdone, the second, 
the once despised 


and now find in 
and discountenanced or 
class passenger the backbone of such prosper 
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gsess. We think that the gas com- 
: 8 ca. inclined to take the same path, and 
Cae little doubt that trouble is before the 
pate companies if they adhere to the opposite 


Mes the principle of fair division of the 
rofits accruing from the extension of business 
between the two parties yt arsee sit ~ “I 
und one is, we ink, indisputable. 
seats based on disproportionate charges con- 
tain within themselves the seeds of their own 
decay. That oe — - a ; he 
to any great extent, is due rather to the 
9 a aan of combination on the part 
of the mary sue to ™ aan tr egenaig of 
ition of the monopolsts. is we are 
ae peeerel to show in the case of the water 
companies. But it must be admitted, on the 
other hand, on behalf of these companies, that 
they have heen — besa og _— few 
toa sort of attack which can be charac- 
ome in no other way than as an attempt at 
plunder. The report of the _Registrar-General 
in 1876 —e a — vd this nee 7 nga 
uming that the paid-up capital o e gas 
a a amaelin of the metropolis then 
amounted to 20,667,555/., on which an average 
dividend of 8 per cent. was paid, the Registrar- 
General made the very unaccountant - like 
suggestion that as the Metropolitan Board 
could borrow that amount of capital at 4 per 
cent. “the ratepayers might be supplied by 
them with gas and water at half the present 
cost.’ When men in a quasi-scientific position 
thus suggest something akin to robbery, the 
rv must be excused for being on their 
guard. This preposterous report was followed 
by a distinct attack on the water companies, 
of which our columns bear record; by the 
futile attempt of the Metropolitan Board to 
introduce a triple system of pipes; and by the 
negotiations with the late Government, in 
which the companies got so much the better 
of the case, that Bill and session, Parliament 
and Government, all came to the ground with 
a rush. 

The water question is now again assuming 
prominence, and, as we pointed out some five 
months ago (p. 732, voi. xliv.), is one of which 
the difficulty increases with every year’s delay. 
That there is a solution of this question 
possible which shall respect the rights of all 
parties, we unhesitatingly maintain, and are 
ready to elucidate. In the mean time, both 
water companies and water-rate payers will do 
well to study the state of the gas relations of 
the metropolis. The sliding scale which has 
been adopted by three out of the four metro- 
politan gas companies had the result, last 
year, of adding a profit of 1°82d. per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas sold to the standard dividend 
of the companies, which was at the average 
= of 11°68d. per 1,000. This means that 
there was a saving to the public, out of the 
increased profits of the companies, of some- 
a, like 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet of gas. 

is 18 the sort of arrangement that tends to 
draw together buyer and seller, and to expe- 
= and improve the course of business. 

hen the gas-makers and the gas-users are 
thus in partnership, there is neither room nor 
need for the intrusion of competition, which 
rem produces a temporary cheapening, 
Z owed by a permanent rise of price. From 
Suh a Analysis of the Metropolitan 
me an Gas Companies for the Year 1882,” 
ent), it appears. that the London Gas’ Gor: 
pany is the only one out of th t ~ litan 
our, on which the sliding scale is not emolicd, 
form the amalgamations eu ake 
~~ should be allowed to make) no 
i = in a respect. Considering all the 
seen * including the risk of depreciation of 
of teas 3 consequence of the constant march 
then? 40 ee, we hold that a return of 
out onght hye cent. on capital actually laid 
of the great com — by the shareholders 
panies should ler a pee Beg cogs 
time be saaieaens +4 is, and at the same 
take to be ge to lower their charges, we 
should be tary ter for congratulation. We 
Siad to see the railway companies 


do the 4 *y *3° 
even Apes Fo not only the possibility, but 


pointed ont in od of attaining their end, are 


OMmittee on 
& portion of 
segard to the 
to come to a 

erence, on 


the Evidence before the Select 
Canals. A conflict seems, by 
the Press, to be expected with 
Water companies; but for this 
Crisis involves the continued in- 
the part of the public, to that full 











knowledge of the actual condition of the case 
which is attainable with perfect certitude. The 
water companies are no more in a position to 
impose unfair charges,—provided the ratepayers 
take good advice,—than the Metropolitan Board, 
the Government, or any private speculators are 
in a position to deprive the water companies of 
their property and statutory rights. 








THE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS OF 
VESTRIES AND LOCAL BOARDS IN- 
TERESTED IN CONTRAC''S WITH 
THOSE BODIES. 


THE business morality of many persons who 
are concerned with contracts for local bodies, 
whether they be officers of these bodies or per- 
sons who have dealings with them, is not of the 
highest kind. This arises not so much from any 
wrong feeling on the part of these persons as 
from the fact that they act only up toa rule 
which is in itself not sufficiently high. It is 
in this manner that the very baneful habit of 
commissicns and presents to agents and others 
does so much harm and is so strongly pro- 
nounced against by the Bench, as we showed 
in a recent article when commenting on a 
case in the earlier part of this year in 
connexion with the Vestry of Kensington.* It 
is to avoid scandals in connexion with local 
bodies such as we have pointed to that the 
Legislature has introduced some stringent 
provisions on this subject into the Metropolis 
Management Act, and into the Public Health 
Act, as well as into other statutes which we 
need not further particularise. These provisions, 
briefly stated, enact that in case any member 
of a vestry is in any manner concerned or 
interested in any contract or work with or for 
a vestry he shall cease to be a member, and any 
one who acts as a member after he has be- 
come in this way ineligible, is liable to a penalty 
of 501. for each time that he so acts. Likewise 
the rules in connexion with the Public Health 
Act are more or less to the same effect. 

We advert now to these statutes, and to the 
principles on which they are framed, because 
both statutes, to which we have alluded, have 
been the subject of very recent litigation, which 
tends to show that their stringency is hardly 
sufficiently appreciated by those whom they 
concern, and that the Courts of Justice will 
show no mercy to those who, from innocent 
or from wrong motives, continue to act on 
local bodies when they are interested, how- 
ever slightly, in contracts entered into by the 
body of which they are members. The latest 
of these cases is that of Hemmings v. William- 
son, which went to the Court of Appeal, and is 
reported in the October number of the Law 
Reports. 

The facts were briefly as follow: — Mr. 
Williamson’s brother, in March, 1882, entered 
into a contract to do certain work for the Vestry 
of St. Mary, Islington, and Mr. Williamson ad- 
vanced his brother some money for the purpose 
of the contract, and by way of security the 
benefit of this contract wasassignedto him. In 
the following May Mr. Williamson was elected a 
member of the Vestry, and attended its meet- 
ings. An action for penalties was thereupon 
brought against him, and a verdict to the 
amount of 250). was found against him. It 
was this decision which the Court of Appeal was 
asked to overrule, but which it, on the contrary, 
upheld. It was urged in Mr. Williamson’s 
favour that the statute only referred to con- 
tracts entered into after a person became a 
member of a vestry. But this objection was 
quickly put aside. “A person,” said the Master 
of the Rolls, ‘‘interestedin a contract ceases to 
be a member the moment after he is elected. . . 
The defendant (Mr. Williamson) was interested 
in a contract with the Vestry; but he ceased to 
be a member within the statute, and yet, after 
ceasing, he acted as a member. He, therefore, 
incurred the penalty.’ Then it was said that 
Mr. Williamson having only lent money, and 
merely taken an assignment of the contract by 
way of security, was not interested in the con- 
tract so as to be liable to the penalties. But, 
said the Master of the Rolls, it was to Mr. 
Williamson’s interest to promote the fulfilment 
of the contract so as to get his money repaid, 
and so here again the objection was overruled. 
It is obvious that nothing, indeed,—say if a 
builder doing work for a vestry had obtained 
advances from a member of it,—could be more 





* See Builder, vol, xliv., p. 3. 


low belt of light on the horizon. 





injurious to the public interest than that the 
lender should remain on the board. Because it 
would clearly be to his interest to advise that 
the work should be paid for whether it was 
done well or badly, and whether or not it was 
to the interest of the Vestry to pay the full 
price for it. We do not say that in the case we 
are now commenting on Mr. Williamson had 
any wrongful motive in taking his place on the 
Vestry, but it is quite clear that if a man with 
no wrong motive is allowed to take his seat, the 
one who will defraud the public must equally 
remain avestryman. In the previous case of 
Fletcher v. Hudson, in 1881, the defendant had 
done some slight work for the Surveyor of the 
Grasmere Local Board, and it was said he would 
make no profit out of the business, and did it to 
oblige the Surveyor. Here again, however, the 
Court of Appeal held him to be liable to a 
penalty. The result, therefore, of these two 
recent decisions is that any one, however 
slightly interested he may be ina contract entered 
into with a local board or vestry, or however 
slight the work may be, cannot safely be elected 
a member, or if already a member, remain one. 
That this rule, stringent in itself, and equally 
stringently enforced by the Courts of Law, is a 
wise one, and conducive not only to the public 
advantage, but to the healthiness of the business 
tone of local officials and contractors who are 
connected with them, there can be no doubt. 
Its severity, and the severity ofthe judges in 
administering it, cannot, therefore, be too 
widely known among all those who have any- 
thing to do with local bodies, whether as 
members or interested parties. 








FRENCH AND FLEMISH EXHIBITION. 


Tne winter exhibition at Mr. Wallis’s gallery 
opened this week. It contains two very fine 
specimens of two very opposite schools of 
landscape - painting; the “ St. Sebastian” of 
Corot (57), and the “ Rhenish Lowlands” of 
Carl Heffner (132). The latter work is the 
largest in scale, and the finest, which we have 
yet seen from this artist, who has made such a 
remarkable advance in his powers lately. Like 
most of Heffner’s, it is a flat scene a good deal 
covered with water, which comes up to the 
foreground, the middle portion of the picture 
being occupied by a mass of houses and trees, 
dark against the faint rich light of the evening 
sky. On the right the eye travels up to the 
The picture, 
with a certain sowpcon of hardness, which 
Heffner never quite gets rid of, is nevertheless 
an exceptionally fine one, poetic in feeling and 
very well composed without having too much 
the look of a composition. Corot’s “‘ Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian” is a large upright, which 
has been claimed by many admirers of the late 
French painter as his finest work. Its motif is 
evidently inspired by Titian’s masterpiece, now 
alas! lost to us, tne Martyrdom of St. Peter. 
There is the same idea of the dying saint 
beneath a mass of trees, and the cherubs 
hovering in the upper boughs with the crown 
and martyrdom for him. But Corot’s figures 
unfortunately will not compare with Titian’s. 
They are larger and more prominent in relation 
to the scale of the whole than was usual with 
Corot, and the result is not an advantage to 
the work as a whole. The grand masses of 
overhanging foliage are painted in that free 
style which Corot almost invented for the trans- 
lation of foliage, and in which all idea of mere 
paint is lost, as also, it must be admitted, all 
botanical exactitude. The trees are foliage in 
the abstract, foliage for the artist, not for the 
botanist ; and we are not sure that they are the 
worse (from an artistic point of view) for that, 
though the fashion of criticism runs the other 
way at present. The Polish element is promi- 
nent in the exhibition. A new-comer, Skutetzky, 
contributes a rather vulgar but exceedingly 
clever picture, entitled ‘“‘The New Model,” 
giving a glimpse of the curiously frank way 
in which the “ model” profession (pursued sub 
ros, and often unknown to her own family, by 
the English model) is accepted in Italy, where 
a father, as in this case, will introduce his own 
daughter to the artist and expatiate enthusias- 
tically upon her advantages. Two other young 
ladies of the profession, portraits of well-known 
Venetian models, look on laughingly and with 
a somewhat critical air at the new-comer; the 
artist turns round from his easel to attend to 
the old man’s exuberant recommendations; a 
bit of Venice is seen through the window. 
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Another Polish artist, Kleczynski, contributes 
@ spirited snow scene, “ Hunting in Poland” 
(94), the hunting being apparently done on a 
rough sledge covered with straw, behind a 
team of belled horses. What sort of game 
is hunted effectually in that way the pic- 
ture does not tell us, but the horses 
are drawn with great spirit. Yet another 
Polish effort, in a much quieter vein, is a paint- 
ing representing the often-told tale of “ Fare- 
well to the World,” a poor girl taking the last 
leave of her relations, and of all sweet human 
and domestic ties, before going behind the con- 
vent gate; this work (143) by Czachorski, is 
more characterised by efficient and scholastic 
workmanship than by any marked pathos. 
Among pictures of the same school as some of 
those we have been speaking of is de Blaas’s 
“During the Carnival: Who is He?” an 
interior in which a young man in mask and 
harlequinade costume has entered gaily to pre- 
sent a bouquet, with his hand on his heart, to 
the daughter of the house; the noticeable point 
in this work is the expression of the mother of 
the girl, who takes the matter seriously, and, 
half risen from her chair, tries with all her 
eyes to distinguish the personality of the 
visitor through his disguise; her face is the 
best bit of expression in the room. Among other 
works worth notice are “ Moisson de Roses ” 
(135), a brilliant flower-piece by Réné Gonse; 
““H.M.S. Worcester off Greenhithe” (87), Miss 
Clara Montalba, acapitally-drawn ship; “‘Sports- 
man’s Rest,” by Wenglein (71); ‘‘ Japanese 
Theatr.cals’”’ (30), by Moreau; ‘“ A Freshening 
Breeze’’ (34), by Everton Sainsbury, a good 
half-length figure study; ‘‘ The Pride of all the 
Spains” (162), by C. Seiler, a motive caught 
from Meissonier. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tuts gallery appears now to be under new 
management, or at least under a new name, the 
“‘ Dudley Gallery Art Society.” The exhibition of 
Cabinet Pictures in Oil, the seventeenth in this 
gallery, and “ the first under the new manage- 
ment,” includes a good deal of ‘‘ women’s 
work,” some of which we must be ungallant 
enough to say does not tend to promote the 
idea of the equal artistic powers of the two 
sexes. The general character of the exhibition 
is much what it always has been, a collection 
containing a good deal of nice work, and 
nothing very remarkable. Among the noticeable 
things is ‘‘ After the Bath, Cairo” (196), a 
subject @ la Gerome, by his American-French 
pupil, Mr. Bridgman, a prosaic piece of 
realism introducing us into the recesses of 
the harem, and including a finely - painted 
nude study. We may contrast with this 
the fanciful series of little decorative sub- 
jects by Mr. Rooke, illustrating the legend of 
“The Apple of Life” (401). He is as poetic 
as Mr. Bridgman is vulgar and realistic, and 
the colour effect of some of the little pieces, 
the last in number especially, the genii dropping 
the apple into the water of oblivion, is delightful; 
though it must be admitted that this is not so 
much picture-painting as designing, the work 
being very conventional in style. ‘ In a Sussex 
Meadow” (79), by Mr. H. Lemon, is a fine 
little study, verging towards the Impressionist 
“persuasion,” with very well-drawn cattle; 
and Mr. Winkfield’s ‘‘ Weighing Anchor” (57) 
is one of those really individual and original 
studies of sea which we meet with occasionally, 
in which the artist has represented a special 
effect of sea under special circumstances of light 
and wind in a way which marks it out from the 
average run of repetitions of every-day effects. 
Mr. Hemy’s “ Trammel Net Catch” (83) is not 
equal to himself in respect of the water, 
though with a powerfully-treated foreground. 
“ Free Sittings” (92), by Mr. R. Dowling, is a 
very nice study of two children in church. “A 
Marshy Coast,”’ by Miss Hilda Montalba, and 
“Across the Marshes,’’ by Mr. Adrian Stokes 
(108, 109), are two other transcripts from 
nature in a really original style. The “Isle 
of St. Louis, Paris” (266), by Mr. John 
Varley, is interesting to us as a good 
architectural subject of rather out-of-the- 
way type. Mr. T. C. Gotch, in “ Hiding 
from Granny,” gives a good realistic study of 
the backyard of an old house, in the manner of 
which Mr. Boyce set the example, and his 
“Cottage Garden” (316) is a good little bit of 
realistic work of the tame type. On the dentre | 
table are a couple of models in clay of animal 


life, by Miss Barlow, which are very good ; and 
bronze models of a knocker and a pair of sliding 
door - handles, bearing the name of S&S. P. 
Cockerell. We welcome anything good with 
that name to it, and these are really good, the 
knocker especially, which is quite in the spirit 
of good Renaissance art. 








THE OPENING CONVERSAZIONE OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Architectural Association on the 26th 
ult. inaugurated the work of Session 1883-84 
by a conversazione given in the new art-galleries 
in Piccadilly belonging to the Royal Institute 
of Water-Colour Painters. The visitors were 
received in the Prince’s Hall, where the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Cole A. Adams, F.R.I.B.A.) took the 
chair, and the formal part of the proceedings of 
the evening was commenced by the distribution 
of prizes, as follow :— 


The Association Travelling Studentship. — The 
President said that the work submitted for this 
studentship had been so very equal in merit that the 
judges had had great difficulty in awarding the prize. 
The Studentship and the Association’s Medal had 
been awarded to Mr. J. G. Sankey. Mr. G. G. 
Wallace was second in this competition, and Mr. 
G. G. Woodward third. 

Architectural Union wom 3 et Prizes (for mea- 
sured drawings of existing buildings).—The second 

rize only was awarded in this competition, to Mr, 

all. , 

Class of Design Prizes.—First, Mr. G. G. Wood- 
ward; second, Mr. Brown. Hon. mention made of 
Mr. B. Haylor. 

Elementary Class of Design Prizes.—First, Mr. 
W. E. Potts; second, Mr. C. C. Bradley. Hon. 
mention made of Messrs. R. T. Thomson, H. C. 
Smart, and T. H. Roberts. 

Class of Construction Prizes. —First, Mr. F. Ward; 
second, Mr. E. P. Tucker ; a third prize, given by 
the members of the class, was divided between 
Messrs. M. Collins and B. Potter. 

Class for Study of Planning and Specification 
Writing. — Two prizes offered. Messrs. W. A. 
Powell and H. A. Smart were equal in merit, so the 
prizes were put together and equally divided. 

Sketch Book Prize.— Gained by Mr. Sydney 
Vacher. 

Essay Prize.—Hon. mention made of Mr. E. P. 
Tucker. 

Prizesin connexion with Mr. Blashill’s Lectures on 
Construction.—First, Mr. A. L. Hart ; second, Mr. 
A. O. Breeds; third, Mr. R. L. Cole; additional 
prize (given by Mr. Blashill), to Mr. M. Collins. 
Hon. mention made of Messrs. H. C. Brushfield, M. 
Fawcett, J. J. Jones, W. H. Moxon, J. E. New- 
berry, T. H. Roberts, E. H. Selby, and E. P. 
Tucker.* 


The President then proceeded to deliver an 
address, the first portion of which was devoted 
to words of welcome and to a recital of the 
objects of the Association and the mode in 
which they are carried out on the principle of 
mutual help. He continued as follows :— 

A president’s address should, I believe, touch 
upon those topics and subjects more or less 
connected with the society or profession he 
represents. First and foremost then in interest 
is, perhaps, the great national competition for 
the new Admiralty and War Office buildings. 
Since the competition for the Royal Courts of 
Justice, now rapidly approaching completion, 
no greater one has taken place in this country. 
Any architect, no matter of what nationality, 
may send in a design for these new buildings; 
and the Government have adopted the plan of 
asking, in the first instance, for sketch designs, 
drawn to a small scale, sufficient to illustrate 
the author’s scheme and design. From the 
designs sent in a limited number will be 
selected, and the fortunate selected architects 
will then be invited to send in fresh drawings 
to a larger scale, witb, perhaps, certain modifi- 
cations, and more in detail. These gentlemen 
will each receive the sum of 6001. for the revised 
plans, and from the plans sent in one will be 
chosen and the author asked to carry out the 
entire work, under certain conditions; the for- 
tunate winner of the prize to receive 25,0001. 
for the entire work, in which the 600l. will 
merge. The designs will be adjudicated upon by 
a committee, of whom, we are told, one at least 
shall bean architect. Various opinions exist upon 
the wisdom and justice of the conditions imposed 





* In addition to the classes here enumerated, there is a 
Class for the Study of Colour Decoration, having for its 
committee of visitors Messrs. J. D. Crace, E. C. Lee, 
W.J.N. Millard, and L. A. ge Ad We are asked to 
mention that the Secretary of the Class (Mr. W. A. Pite 
5, Bioomsbury-square) will be glad to"receive tha names of 
— of the Association who may desire to join the 

ass. 











ns 
by the Government. It would serve but little 
purpose were I to attempt to discuss them here 
One may perhaps express a regret that go little 
value appears to be placed upon the necessity 
of having the experience, advice, and counge] of 
professional men among those whose duty it 
will be to adjudicate upon the designs sent in 
If any one will only glance at the conditions he 
cannot fail to see the enormous amount of 
labour and the great expense the preparation of 
drawings will throw upon the competitors 
who have, in all fairness, a right to demand 
that their labours should be judged by those 
best competent to judge them. And who cay 
be better fitted than those whose lives hays 
been devoted to the science and art of archj. 
tecture ? The assistance of officials well vergeq 
in the requirements of public buildings jg 
indispensable; but above and beyond all this 
is the necessity of the possession of thoge 
faculties which long experience and study hayg 
developed, giving a grasp gnd perception of g 
design, and the power of looking through it ag 
a whole, and conceiving the result likely to 
follow its erection. The nation will have to 
pay the bill for these new offices, and has the 
right to demand that the best possible judg. 
ment should be brought to bear, no matter 
what the cost. Perhaps when we meet together 
again next year the problem will have been 
solved, and the design and name of the succegs- 
ful candidate known, as well as those of the 
few selected for the second competition. 
Should he, or any of them, come from the 
ranks of the Architectural Association, great 
will be the congratulations and rejoicings in 
consequence. Will the first prize be taken by 
one who has already won his laurels, and whose 
work is now before the world, or shall we 
welcome a new-comer, destined to achieve a 
mighty success,—one whose name shall rank 
high in our noble art, with the honoured names 
whose work and fame are too well known to 
you to need repeating here ? 

Curiosity will be keen to know what style 
will be selected. A few decades back and one 
might safely venture the opinion that Gothic 
would win the day; but no one at all observant 
can fail to have noticed the tendency towards 
a Classic revival, and the fact that in the public 
secular buildings recently erected the Gothic 
style has been conspicuous by its absence. 
There are many who think that in the Royal 
Courts of Justice,—that monument to the genius 
of one, perhaps the greatest master the Gothic 
revival has produced,—we have seen the close of 
the effects of it, and that our restless nineteenth- 
century life clamours for change, change, when 
so much has been learned, such great progress 
made, in a style which is ours by right of birth, 
and which in days gone by was as natural to 
our forefathers to build in as the clothes they 
wore and the food they ate. It is the custom 
with many to sneer at everything modern, and, 
indifferently acquainted with the art they set 
themselves up to be judges of, to say that 
modern Gothic is simply a copy,—and 4 very 
bad copy according to them,—of the old work. 
Such criticism is, unfortunately, only 1 
popular, and, unfortunately, there are nee 
spurious examples of modern Gothic at hand to 
support the opinion. But in all fairness, “ 
judging of art go to the best examples, an¢, 
observing in order the buildings of modern times, 
—I mean now those erected since the Gothic 
revival,—notice the progress that has oo 
made by such men as Pugin, Scott, pn 
Burges, Butterfield, Pearson, Sedding, and othe 
masters whose names are familiar to us. These 
men have produced works which will we 
despite the criticisms of to-day ; ground - 
been gained, the stamp of genius 1s upon ne 
they havedone. And now, when a school : 
rising up, taking note of past failures, ~ 
daily strength in expressing their ideas, . 
meeting modern requirements in a os 
sense way, does it not seem a thousand Ps . 
that all this ground and experience oe birth: 
the adaptation of Gothic, our national acre 
right, must be surrendered? If, as archi aah 
our enthusiasm has cooled for the style ye 
only a few years ago seized upon rage aad 
student who entered the profession, 42 “ 
his zeal to excel in that and that only, then we 
better leave it alone, for no good thing could co 
from the brain of an artist half-hearted in 
style he was working in. But ones ag or 
to ask, What, then, will be the style beret 
shall represent the present school of pai 
And echo answers,—what ? Queen Anne: 


whispers, with almost an apology for aul 
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tioning the name of that noble lady, whom it 
has so long been the custom to announce as 
dead; but the fair queen has had much offered in 
her name of late, and the “ Queen Anne style, 
as we call it for lack of a better name, has much 
to commend itself in its piquancy, picturesque- 
ness, and adaptability to modern wants, domestic 
purposes, and to bricksand mortar. But what, 
‘+ will be asked, are the guiding principles of 
this style? Has Queen Anne any principles ? 
Is the style capable of rousing enthusiasm in 
the student, and teaching the eternal lessons of 
truth and beauty? Are we destined to see 
a Queen Anne Admiralty and War Office? The 
event will show. It would be waste of time now 
to speculate further ; only I will add that if by 
good chance, as some think (and I go with them), 
this great work of the century should fall into the 
hands of the man whose work, perhaps, of that 
of all men in this country, exhibits, despite some 
eccentricities of genius, the finest perception 
of what is beautiful,—I allude to Norman 
Shaw,—were he to give his whole mind to the 
design, then, I venture to think, we should have 
a building which, despite individual objections, 
would be the work of a consummate artist,— 
a building brimful of piquancy, rich fancy, and 
masterly grouping, anda work that we should 
as a nation be proud of. In the hands of 
such a master, no matter, hardly, what style he 
elects to work in, callit Queen Anne or Norman 
Shaw, we recognise the stamp of power which 
bends to its will whatsoever his hands find 
to do. 

Mr. Ruskin tells us, in his book about build- 
ing entitled “The Stones of Venice,” that 
architects should live among mountains. Per- 
haps we must take this more in its figurative 
sense; certain it is that, though the migration 
of the whole profession to mountainous regions 
would doubtless be a very grateful relief to a 
certain distinguished barrister,—that great Sir 
Oracle at whom, when he opes his lips, let no 
dog bark,—still it would be attended with very 
serious inconveniences to the general public and 
the emigrants themselves. I am afraid that 
the colony would soon break up from internal 
dissensions and differences of opinion, and that 
the great question of a style for the future 
would not be one whit the more formulated, 
promulgated, and adopted. The art of architec- 
ture in this country is not practised now under 
defined rules; we have no one great school of 
thought to which allegiance is given, but it is 
left free to every man to do what is right in 
his own eyes. The result is endless variety in 
our buildings, frequently too much straining 
after effects too often disappointing in their 
realisation; and in the constant struggle after 
so-called originality, perfection in style must, 
under such a system, be unattainable. We 
avoid dull monotony; we miss the results which 
would follow the bent of the best amongst us 
pursuing the working-out of one style. Some 
critics lay all the faults of modern architecture 
upon us as architects; but if any one is to 
blame, the public must take their share. Archi- 
tecture from all time has been the expression 
of the wants of the people who practised it. 
The buildings of antiquity tell us sometimes all 
that is known of the habits of the men who 
occupied them ; and the New Zealander, looking 
at what he may find, will say that the people of 
the nineteenth century were evidently a very 
prolific race, very eccentric in their habits, very 
erratic in their ways, most multitudinous in their 
taste. Any attempt at the classification of 
buildings and styles he will have to give up in 
despair ; he will find very few houses at all, and 
he will write it down that the architecture of 
these extraordinary people was, like their paint- 
ings and sculpture, characteristic of the indi- 
— and of the people he built for,— 
nis works show he had to serve a restless, 

urrying world, who demanded so much and 
<* 80 little for it. 

8 @ national style again possible t I 
cannot venture i aaa the ve gal I 
may point out that probably the best way to 
artive at such a consummation is, I hope 
a keg out by the step recently taken by the 

oyal Institute of British Architects. Now, 
pen J into that body must be by passing an 
Xeric which means that only those men 

“ome up to a certain test of the knowledge 
requisite to an architect will be admitted. This 
aes is a step towards making architecture, 
aw and Medicine, a diplomated profession. 


€n one considers the ibiliti 
upon architects, responsibilities thrown 


they have some right to demand 


and odium too often showered upon them owing to 
the utter incompetence,—in science and art,—of 
the men who, without any training in the pro- 
fession, style themselves architects, and cover 
the land with buildings inartistic, unscientific, 
and unsanitary. No qualified man shirks his 
legitimate share of responsibility ; but, will-he- 
nil-he, he must suffer for others. If admission 
into a profession, second to none in the nobility 
of its aims and character, meant that the appli- 
cant must be a man of education and culture, 
an esprit de corps would speedily spring up, art 
would be studied on better-defined lines, and 
science would be pursued as the highway to 
success. I take it that the tendency of this 
would be greater unity of thought and action 
amongst us, and the public would have much 
the same guarantees of competency in the men 
they employed as they now have in law and 
physic. 

Before, however, we can have good architec- 
ture, modern speculative building as usually 
practised must receive its deathblow. The 
greater part by far of London is covered with 
it. Somebody is to blame,—blame the archi- 
tects! Ladies and gentlemen, we are not 
to blame: the blame lies with a public which 
will have it so, with rapacious landlords, greedy 
lawyers, and poor builders, who, after paying 
the ground landlord, the lawyers, and the estate 
surveyor’s fees, and scamping their work,—poor 
wretches! more sinned against than sinning,— 
run up house after house under no really 
efficient control. Sad to say, the streets 
upon streets of speculative houses are more 
characteristic of our present national style and 
of modern society than anything else we have. 
All know the miseries, the expense, the disap- 
pointment, and, too frequently, the ill-health 
and death which follow the taking, purchase, 
and occupation of the modern builder’s house. 
Bad taste, bad art, bad building, bad plumbing, 
bad drainage,--it all comes back to plain matter 
of fact. We want too much for the money, 
and the middlemen want too much money out 
of the builder. The public are, on the whole, 
content to let matters be as they are, and offer 
prices quite inadequate to procure good work. 
Landlords, lawyers, and surveyors exact too 
much money from the unfortunate builder, 
whose only chance of profit is to save every 
penny he can upon the buildings. Should an 
equitable law be passed which shall make it 
easier fora man to procure a freehold plot of 
ground, so that he may be tempted to build 
substantially, we may yet see buildings which, 
though less pretentious, shall be well con- 
structed and stamped with the character of 
honesty and durability. 

Until this much-to-be-desired epoch in our 
history comes, it behoves every one of us who 
has our art at heart to pursue his way, fol- 
lowing in the steps of the great architects who 
have gone before, striving to grasp the lessons 
they mastered, and ever seeking to master the 
eternal principles of truth and beauty found in 
the best art, no matter what the style may be. 
True to ourselves, and so true to all men, in 
the pursuit of the beautiful we shall not forget 
that architecture to be beautiful must be 
strong, and that this expression of strength can 
only be gained by mastering the sciences of 
mechanics and construction, the nature of the 
materials we use, and the requirements which 
the building must fulfil We must remember 
that details simply copied from old work, how- 
ever charming they may be where the student 
has found them, will, in all probability, look out 
of place apart from their surroundings and 
divorced from the spouse they were subservient 
to. We must study to acquire that too often 
ancommon sense, common sense. Let us stoop 
to nothing that is mean or dishonourable, but, 
endeavouring to the utmost of our powers to 
lead our employers, and not to drive them, try 
to serve them with loyalty and uprightness, and 
to hold the scale of justice in even balance 
between client and builder; and, in a word, 
take up the motto long ago adopted by the 
Architectural Association, and “‘ Design with 
beauty, build in truth.” 





Contrary to the usual practice of late years, 
the President’s remarks on this occasion were 
not followed by speeches from other gentlemen, 
so that on the conclusion of the President’s 
address the visitors dispersed and ascended 
to the galleries, where some interesting 
items of furniture and decorative art were on 
exhibition, as well as the large number of 





t they should 


be protected against the blame 


drawings submitted by the members in com- 


| petition for the various prizes. Of these draw- 
ings and sketches those submitted by Mr. J.G. 
Sankey, the holder of the Association’s Travel- 
ling Studentship, deservedly attracted much 
attention. In the midst of so much evidence 
of industry and study by young and vivacious 
aspirants for professional distinction, a sad 
chord was awakened by a collection of drawings 
and sketches by the late R. C. Page, who had 
been for many years one of the most active and 
kindly helpers in the work of the Association, 
and who had worthily attained to the position 
of vice-president before his untimely death, 
which was recorded, with some particulars of 
his career, in the Builder for September 15, 
p. 367. Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. exhibited some 
excellent embossed and flat wall-papers, together 
with some original designs for papers by the 
late B. J. Talbert, Mr. W. J. Muckley, and 
others. Messrs. Jackson & Graham’s exhibits 
included a quaint cabinet designed by Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt. Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Co. 
exhibited a number of specimens of ecclesias- 
tical brass and iron work, including a large and 
well-executed brass intended as a memorial of 
the late Professor Palmer and his companions, 
whose sad fate is one of the dark shadows of 
recent events in Egypt. Messrs. Arrowsmith & 
Co. exhibited some very good parquetry work, as 
well as acarved oak mantelpiece and other goods; 
Messrs. Longden & Co. lent some dog and other 
grates in bright steel and brass; and close by 
were some beautifully-worked screens executed 
at the Royal School of Art Needlework. One 
of these, a four-fold screen, had its panels filled 
with figures of Juno, Proserpine, Venus, and 
Minerva. Another well-executed screen was 
of a floral character, from a design by 
Mr. William Morris. The richly-worked cur- 
tains depending from the doorways between 
the galleries were also exhibited by the Royal 
School of Art Needlework. The Coalbrookdale 
Company exhibited some well-executed cast-iron 
chimneypieces and over-mantels, suited for 
interiors in the present mode. A series of 
figures for a reredos at Gateshead-on-Tyne was 
lent by Mr. J.S. Westmacott; and near at hand 
was a collection of articles in Doulton ware, lent 
by the well-known firm of potters whose name 
it bears. Messrs. Cox, Sons, Buckley, & Co., 
exhibited several articles of church furniture 
and adornment; while Messrs. George Trollope 
& Sons displayed.a reproduction of sixteenth- 
century tapestry, woven in their looms at 
Halkin-street, Belgrave-square. 

During the evening the band of the 2nd Life 
Guards performed in the galleries, and there 
was a vocal and instrumental concert in the 
Prince’s Hall. Nearly two thousand persons 
were present, and all would have gone well but 
for the flagrantly-defective arrangements for 
the reception and delivery of hats and coats. 








METROPOLITAN SANITARY 
ADMINISTRATION. 


WE extract the following passages from the 
address of Dr. Dudfield, at the opening meeting 
of the Society of Medical Officers, referred 
to in our issue of last week :— 

The need of unity, Dr. Dudfield observed, 
could not admit of question, when it was con- 
sidered that the care of public health in this 
greatest of cities was committed to some forty 
separate anthorities, created, it was true, by, and 
deriving many of their powers from, the same 
Act of Parliament, yet practically independent, 
each in its own district, having no bond of 
connexion enabling them to combine for the 
common good, and rarely holding communica- 
tion with one another, except for some special 
and local object. The metropolis stood alone in 
this respect, being the only city that was not 
at unity in itself. In every other large centre 
of population there was but one authority, 
deriving power under codified laws, and dealing 
with every branch of public health and ordinary 
sanitary administration. The ill effects of 
sanitary disunion in London were not far to 
seek. As regarded questions of public health, 
affecting the public at large, and excepting in 
the case of an emergency, such as an invasion of 
cholera, when special legislation was called into 
operation, there were no means of combining 
the governing authorities for the common 
defence. No, not even for so necessary a pur- 
pose as concerting measures for preventing the 
spread of a loathsome infectious disease, such 
as small-pox. An epidemic might break out in 





one district, and prevail for many days, without 
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the fact becoming known to the authoritiesin 
adjoining districts, and hence no combined 
measures could be taken for checking or pre- 
venting its spread at the onset, when alone a 
successful result was possible. It might be 
said, indeed, that lacking ‘‘ compulsory notifica- 
tion ’’ powers, the authority of the district first 
invaded might itself remain but too long in 
ignorance of the outbreak. This, however, only 
proved the need of unity ; for Parliament would 
assuredly give all necessary powers to astrong 
central authority, however unwilling to entrust 
them to numerous minor and disunited sanitary 
authorities. 

It was a curious feature in sanitary legisla- 
tion that while the most complete provision had 
been made for preventing the spread of animal 
infectious diseases, by notification of illness, by 
isolation of the sick, and by disinfection rigidly 
carried out, no such provision had been made 
against the spread of human infectious diseases. 
They had no power to enforce notification ; 
isolation was well-nigh impossible, except by 
voluntary removal to hospital, whilst disinfec- 
tion was only efficient, so far as it was efficient, 
because sanitary officials, with the consent of 
sanitary authorities, but without legal obliga- 
tion, had largely taken the matter into their 
own hands. Given the necessary powers, a 
great increase upon the not inconsiderable 
success of sanitary authorities in preventing 
the spread of infectious diseases would be 
attained; but those powers would hardly be 
conferred until there was a strong central 
sanitary authority by which the action of the 
several local sanitary authorities could be com- 
bined for the common good. Even under 
existing legislation such an authority would be 
able to confer great benefits on the metropolis, 
not to be expected so long as sanitary power 
remained scattered and divided. 

Reference was made to questions certain to be 
dealt with by such an authority, as for instance 
provision of healthy dwellings for the poor, viz., 
by universal and stringent exercise of the powers 
contained in the 35th section of the Sanitary 
Act, 1866, dealing with houses let out in 
lodgings ; baths and wash-houses ; mortuaries ; 
disinfecting chambers, public urinals and water- 
closets for both sexes, &c.,—sanitary wants very 
inadequately supplied after more than a quarter 
of a century of divided sanitary government. 
A central sanitary authority alone could make 
adequate provision of these institutions suitably 
loeated for general use, without reference to 
local boundaries. 

The question, “How unity may be brought 
about”? was next considered, and it was said 
that two courses were open:—The existing 
sanitary authorities might be swept away, and 
an entirely new central authority created to 
rule over an undivided London; or, the present 
local machinery being retained, a central Board 
might be established to take charge of all great 
questions affecting the metropolis as a whole; 
to lay down the principles on which sanitary 
administration should be carried out, by framing 
by-laws, &c.; and, generally, to exercise a 
supervisory control over the work entrusted to 
the Vestries and District Boards by the Local 
Management and other Acts. The central 
Board, so to say, would be legislative in its 
functions, the local Boards executive, and thus 
substantial unity in principle, with uniformity 
in practice, would be attained with a minimum 
of charge. Preference was expressed for, the 
second course, and it was assumed that the 
manner in which some such scheme could be 
brought into practical working might be expected 
ere long to engage the attention of the legisla- 
ture, it being difficult to believe that a system 
which had worked so well, and had conferred so 
many benefits on the metropolis, would be cast 
aside in order to give trial to a new, a vast, and 
a doubtful experiment, such as was involved in 
the adoption of the first course. 

The central authority being thus provided, 
and unity in sanitary administration brought 
about, the “probable benefits to be expected 
from such unity” were considered. Codifica- 
tion of sanitary laws was put in the forefront ; 
next, compulsory notification and provision of 
hospitals ; the latter being regarded as the more 
important, because hospitals almost infallibly 
led to voluntary notification, whereas even 
compulsory notification without hospitals was 
robbed of great part of its value. The fact that 
hospital provision would soon be adequate was 
referred to, and an opinion expressed that the 
hospitals should come under the control of the 
Central Sanitary Authority. For a year, at 





least, under section 7 of the Diseases Preven- 
tion (Metropolis) Act, 1883, the nominal stigma 
of pauperism would not attach to the hospitals, 
and the Society should make an effort to get 
those provisions made permanent, the oppor- 
tunity being too good to be let slip, seeing that 
the President of the Local Government Board 
was with them, he having in 1878, and again in 
1879, introduced a Bill “To remove Disqualifi- 
cation by Medical Relief for Infectious Diseases.”’ 
By every means the sick should be encouraged 
to enter the hospitals,—often the only means of 
securing isolation,—even as the Hospitals Com- 
mission put it, ‘‘by the bribe of gratuitous 
treatment.” Increased powers of compulsory 
removal were necessary in case of persons not 
able to be “safely isolated’? and “ properly 
treated” at home. The ambulance system was, 
or shortly would be, perfect. A riverside wharf 
was in course of being acquired; an ambulance 
steamer already existed; ship and land hospitals, 
too, and soon a great convalescent home, would 
be taken in hand. Such were some of the 
benefits qua infectious diseases already con- 
ferred by a single authority, or to be expected 
with the advent of the new Central Sanitary 
Authority. 








A FLOWER MARKET FOR THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


In July of last year, long before the Mid- 
London Market Scheme was published, a 
private client asked me to find a site for a 
building much needed by Londoners, namely, a 
market where they could go in cleanliness and 
comfort to purchase flowers and “ table”’ fruit 
and vegetables such as they could carry away 
or their footmen could take to them in their 
carriages. After seeing two or three sites, he 
at once preferred that,—at present,—melan- 
choly waste at the foot of Adelphi-terrace, 
which is screened from the Embankment 
Gardens by a raised bank; for, by throwing this 
open to the gardens, its position for a flower- 
market would be most appropriate. Upon 
making due inquiries, there was reason to hope 
that there would be no difficulty in making the 
approach from the one to the other, but that, 
on the contrary, such an arrangement would 
develope the resources of the beautiful gardens. 

The approaches from the Strand exist already, 
but, alas! they are a standing disgrace to 
London, being nothing more nor less than the 
notorious ‘‘ dark arches of the Adelphi.” Here, 
then, was an opportunity of bringing good out 
of evil, and the next part of the undertaking 
was to pave and whiten and thoroughly light 
up these haunts of iniquity, and thus convert 
them into pleasant and respectable approaches 
to the market. 

The question of access and departure of 
wheel traffic was also considered, and consisted 
chiefly of a return tothe very purpose for which 
these dark arches were built by the brothers 
Adam, in July, 1768, according to a print in the 
British Museum, which shows the busy river- 
side wharf (the site now in question), with 
laden carts approaching by the easy gradient 
from “ York Buildings,’ and the empty carts 
departing by the steeper gradient towards the 
Strand. There would be no interference with 
the privacy of Adelphi-terrace, while the inhabi- 
tants of that select locality could have their 
own approaches, guarded by lock and key, down 
to the market. Neither would there be any of 
the nuisances connected with Covent-garden 
Market and its nauseous street litter, for the 
goods would be sold from the stalls only, and be 
too precious to admit of waste or refuse. These 
stalls would face on to a covered avenue on the 
ground-floor, and on to terraces over them, these 
upper stalls being again surmounted by asecond 
terrace, open only to Adelphi-terrace, and com- 
manding perhaps the finest view in London, 
while a fountain would plash in the centre, and 
impart a pleasant freshness to the whole. The 
freeholder, however, demurs to his land being 
used for the purpose, and so the matter rests. 

The preparation of this design naturally led 
to incidental suggestions for the improvement 
of the Embankment gardens, &c., which might 
or might not have followed in course of time :— 

1. The erection of fountains thereon, one of 
which was actually proposed by the Board of 
Works some years ago, but afterwards aban- 
doned. 

2. The restoration of York Gate to its original 
purpose as a thoroughfare, and the revelation of 
its buried base, which might fairly stand in a 
basin of ornamental water. 


Le 

3. The erection of a shelter for a band to be 
used in the evenings only, so as not to disturb 
busy people during office hours. 

4. The miserable wooden stairs to Charino. 
cross foot-bridge would surely give way to a 
more dignified double flight of stone steps, 

Lastly.—The dangerous condition of the 
Embankment, which holds out no chance of 
rescue to a drowning person, has suggested 
the double row of heavy chains, one within 
reach at high-tide and the other at low-tide 
thus giving some employment to the liong who 
have held the mooring-rings in their mouths al] 
these years, and must have been wonder 
when we should find a use for them. 

EDWARD J. Tarver, 


ing 








A BOUDOIR IN THE RENAISSANCE 
STYLE. 


OnE of the most beneficial results of the 
artistic development which has taken place in 
recent years in the various departments of 
German industry has been the independence 
exhibited in art joinery and the other tradeg 
engaged in the decoration of the interior of 
houses. This tendency contrasts favourably 
with the formerly prevailing dependence upon 
French taste, which had taken the place of 
the forms of the Italian Renaissance, first 
adopted in Germany by the masters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. That moye- 
ment gradually died out, and domestic art sank 
to the level of mere imitation of French 
patterns. A salutary change was brought 
about in a great measure by the efforts of 
Semper, who did much to revive the use of 
Renaissance forms in German architecture. 
The industrial exhibitions of the last few years 
have shown how far this taste has extended to 
the manufacture of furniture. Amongst the 
places which at all times fostered the handi- 
craft of art joinery and the related trades, 
Mainz takes first rank, and her products have 
always received due recognition. The illustra- 
tion of a boudoir furnished in the Renaissance 
style, which we give in this week’s Builder, is 
an example of the progress made by the German 
art furnisher. The boudoir in question proceeds 
from the manufactory of A. Bembé, of Mainz, 
and gained a prize at a recent German exhibi- 
tion. The element of colour is, of course, 
absent in a woodcut; but the view we give 
shows the character of the design in a very 
effective manner. We are abie to give the 
following notes as to the colour scheme. The 
covering of the chairs and lounges is a blue 
silk; the wall hangings are red, framed in by 
borders worked in gold and silver. The 
furniture, panellings, and door frame, are in 
ebony inlaid with ivory ; fauteuil, divan, chairs, 
and little tables are besides decorated with 
bronze work. The centre panel of the ceiling, 
richly decorated with bronze and _intarsia, 18 
filled by a painting by Ludwig Lesker, of 
Munich, illustrating ‘‘ Poetry inspiring Art. 








HOUSE, PRESTEIGNE. 


THE house of which we give the south-west 
view is now being built on a very favourable 
site, outside the town of Presteigne. Lovely 
views of the hill country are commanded from 
the windows of the principal rooms, which are 
also equally fortunate in their aspect. 

The walling is of local stone, which has a 
dark blue-grey colour, and the dressings are of 
Leeston stone, procured in the neighbourhood, 
warm and rich in tint and appearance. The 
upper stories of the house are to be partly — 
timbered and partly tile-hung, and the rools 
covered with Broseley tiles. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams is the architect, and Mr. 
Collins, of Tewkesbury, the builder. 





Mr. Edwin Long, R.A., has almost com: 
pleted the important picture, of large dimen- 
sions, upon which he has been occupied during 
the past eighteen months. It represents # 
Scriptural subject, which has afforded & — 
to many of the greatest artists, both — 
and modern; but it has been treated by r 
Long in an absolutely original manner, sa oer 
with the most suggestive contrast and inciden 
This picture has been painted for Messrs. Fe 
less & Beeforth, by whom it will be — z 
in Bond-street in the course of the next ¥ 








weeks. 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NORTH BLOCK OF HOUSES. 


A ceneRaL description of the Leys School 
buildings was given in the number of the Builder 
for Oct. 13 (p. 482, ante), when the interior of 
the dining-hall was illustrated. 

The block of houses shown in our illustration 
to-day has been recently completed. Accom- 
modation for eighty boys is provided in four 
large dormitories, each 55 ft. long by 23 ft. 6 in. 
wide. Two large sitting-rooms are provided on 
the ground-floor, and twelve studies for the use 
of the prefects. There are lavatories and baths 
in the basement. The end wings contain sitting- 
rooms and bedrooms for the masters, offices, 
and servants’ rooms. There are also sick- 
rooms for invalid boys, entirely cut off from the 
reat of the building, and approached by a 
separate entrance and staircase. The walls 
are faced with red Haverhill bricks, the dress- 
ings are of Bath and Ketton stone, and the 
roofs are slated. As before mentioned, the 
architect for these buildings is Mr. Robert 
Curwen, of Palace-chambers, Westminster. 








COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CHURCH 
FOR THE “OLD MEETING TRUST,” 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Tx1s design, though not among the premiated 
ones, attracted, and, we think, deservedly, the 
favourable notice of a good many who saw the 
drawings. Asour readers may remember, some 
question was raised through a letter (one of 
several addressed to us), printed on page 63 ante, 
asto the justice of the award. We declined to 
express any opinion on a matter on which the 
representations which reached us were ex parte, 
and in regard to which we are disposed to feel 
confidence in the judgment of the professional 
referee (Mr. Worthington). But the present 
design, by Mr. W. Wykes, is a good piece of 
work, and worth further publication than un- 
successful competition designs usually obtain. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


Statue of Bach in Eisenach.—The model of 
the colossal statue of the great musician, Johann 
Sebastian Bach, which is to be erected at 
Eisenach at the festival to be held there next 
year in celebration of the bi-centenary of his 
birth, was recently completed by Professor 
Donndorf, of Stuttgart, and is now at Howaldt’s 
foundry at Brunswick, ready for the casting. 
Herr Donndorf represents Bach in the act of 
composing. In the right hand he holds a pen, 
while the left hand rests lightly on a desk at 
the side. The figure of the musician is tall and 
stately, and is enveloped in one of the long 
closely-fitting coats fashionable in the first half 
of the last century ; while the lower extremities 
are in knee-breeches and buckled shoes. The 
details of the execution are spoken of by com- 
petent judges in the highest terms. 

Munich—In addition to voting a sum of 
100,000 marks (5,0001. sterling) towards the 
cost of erecting the new Kiinstler-Haus, or 
Artists Institute, at Munich, the municipal 
seneiion of the city have likewise granted to 
_ new Institute a piece of ground to enlarge 

€ site given by the King of Bavaria near the 
old Maxburg. 

Excavations in Rome.—On the site of the 
recent excavations in the Forum in Rome, the 
new connecting street has been laid down which 
aor the Via Bonella near the Mamertine Prison 
with the Via della Consolazione below the Tar- 
— — This road consists of a simple 
aa a ich, it ig said, does not in the least 
* oe e effect of the new lines produced by 
ee of the former extensive stone 
Sa : It begins behind the Arch of Septi- 
a everus, crosses the unadorned front 
ase of the Temple of Concordia nd leavi 
the Temple of hy ag 
ene yo = Vespasian and the Portico of 
tie dhe 2 “ neat, finally turns round a 
Julia into th © Vicus Jugarius and Basilica 
sagt the Via della Consolazione. Though 
an Ne adapted for vehicular traffic, it is 
aay ag — regarded as provisional. In 
iy ap it 18 a better solution of the problem 
ies a the parts of the city previously 
Sar aye y the Forum than was presented 
bridge ape project of an iron suspension 
of the sulahdooents obtained from the new road 

§ ancient monuments is said 


very grand. With regard to the excava- 


tions on the Palatine, the work, which is under 
the constant supervision of the Minister of 
Education, is making good progress, and the 
plan of connecting the Forum with the Palatine 
will ere long be completed. The road that had 
hitherto run from the Church of Santa Maria 
Liberatrice to the Arch of Titus has already 
disappeared as far as the Portal of the Vignola. 
The Church of St. Maria Liberatrice will soon 
be pulled down. Access to the Palatine is of 
course, in consequence of the excavations, no 
longer possible on the north side, but it can for 
the present be approached near St. Teodoro. 








FOREIGN COMPETITIONS. 


Vienna.—In the competition for sketches for 
the decoration of the Festal Saloon of the new 
Vienna Town Hall, all three prizes have been 
taken by academic painters belonging to the 
Austrian capital. The first prize of 3,000 
florins was awarded to Herr L. Mayer for his 
project with the motto ‘“‘ Vindobona”; the 
second of 2,000 florins to Herr A. Groll; and 
the third of 1,000 florins to Herr J. Schmidt, 
while the jury have recommended that a fourth 
set of drawings, with the motto “‘ Time is short, 
art is long,” should be purchased. According 
to the conditions the authorities will engage 
the winner of the first prize to execute the 
paintings. 

Berlin Musewm.—The competition for designs 
for the new edifice which it is proposed to erect 
as an extension of the old museum on the 
Museum Island at Berlin promises to be one of 
the most interesting that has taken place in 
Germany in recent years. Upwards of 350 
copies of the programme of conditions have 
been sent for, and this alone indicates that the 
competitors will be unusually numerous. The 
suggestion that a conference should be held 
between intending competitors and the chief 
authorities of the Museum in order that the 
latter might explain any points which the former 
might have found obscure in the details of the 
programme took place on the 22nd ult., and 
was numerously attended. Altogether there 
were thirty-two questions put by the archi- 
tects present and answered at once and fully 
by the representatives of the Museum. A 
complete report of the queries and replies was 
drawn up and published in an official organ, so 
that on the intentions and desires of the autho- 
rities every competitor, whether he attended the 
meeting or not, is able to obtain the fullest in- 
formation. In important competitions this 
example of holding an explanatory meeting to 
clear up obscure points in the terms of the 
programme is one that will probably be found 
deserving of imitation. 

Chemnitz.—It is announced that in the com- 
petition for designs for the Church of St. Peter 
at Chemnitz, fifty-eight sets of drawings were 
sent in. From these the judges selected eleven 
for further examination, and finally awarded the 
first prize, of 3,500 marks, to Herr Hans Kger, 
of Leipsic ; the second prize, of 2,500 marks, to 
Herr Fernando Lorenzen, of Berlin; and the 
third prize, of 1,000 marks, to Herren Flugge 
and Nordmann, of Essen an der Ruhr. 

Magdeburg.—The municipal authorities of 

Magdeburg offer three prizes, respectively of 
1,500 marks, 1,000 marks, and 500 marks, for 
the best designs for a monumental fountain in 
honour of the memory of the late popular Chief 
Burgomaster of the City, Herr Hasselbach. 
The plastic models are to be of one-tenth the 
actual size, and all designs are to be sent in by 
February 15th, 1884. The fountain itself is not 
to cost more than 60,000 marks, or 3,000l. 
sterling. The programme of conditions, with 
drawing of the site, may be obtained gratis, on 
applying to the “Stadt Baubureau Johannis- 
kirchhof, Nos. 5 and 6, Magdeburg.” 
The Raffaelle Monument.—It is announced 
from Rome that out of more than one hundred 
competitors for designs for the Raffaelle Monu- 
ment the three prizes have been awarded to the 
following artists:—The first prize to Signor 
Ludovico Belli, of Turin ; the second to Signor 
Ubaldo Lucchesi, of Florence ; and the third to 
Herr George Kiss, of Pesth. 








Illuminated MSS.—Mr. Clapton Rolfe has 
lately investigated some disputed questions in 
regard to the colouring of early illuminated 
manuscripts, and has written an article on the 
subject which appears in the November number 





of the Antiquary. 








THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
EXHIBITION AT ISLINGTON. 


THIs exhibition, opened on Monday last, pre- 
sents, it must be confessed, a somewhat odd 
assortment of things. The exhibitors of articles 
proverly coming within the description “‘ eccle- 
siastical’’ may be counted on the fingers of one’s 
hands. Gas stoves, pianofortes, and domestic 
furniture hardly come under that designation 
merely because they are used in clergymen’s 
houses. Some of the exhibitors, to do them 
justice, ingeniously seek to bring their goods 
(nominally, at least) within the scope of the 
title of the exhibition. Thus we see a suite of 
library furniture which might be used without 
incongruity equally by a lawyer, a doctor, or a 
clergyman, labelled “The Vicarage Library 
Suite’; and, close by is another suite of furni- 
ture dubbed “‘The Deanery Drawing-room.”’ 
In “ scholastic” exhibits the exhibition is much 
stronger, and the exhibitors of school furniture, 
apparatus, and other requisites have brought 
together something more than the nucleus of 
what, we should think, might easily have been 
made a large and comprehensive exhibition of 
educational appliances and requisites. The 
ground-floor of the hall contains a good deal of 
vacant space. 

But though the collection is somewhat 
heterogeneous, there are many exhibits well 
worthy of notice, and some which it would be 
worth while going specially to see. Mr. Henry 
Bassant (Stand 3), exhibits specimens of some 
very well made parquet flooring and dados. 
Messrs. H. & G. Edwards (4 and 5) exhibit 
school fittings and furniture in great variety. 
Two of the firm’s specialities are a new folding 
seat and desk (the seat entirely detachable from 
the desk), and Cook’s “ patent screen - seats 
or impromptu class-rooms.’” Kindergarten 
requisites also are shown by this firm. At 
Stands 7 and 8, Mr. G. Spencer has a good 
display of gymnastic apparatus. Messrs. Ked- 
mayne, May, & Co. (Stand 15) exhibit a number 
of very good school-desks, including the “ High 
School”? desk and the “ Improved Hallamshire ”’ 
convertible desk. At Stand 17 Mr. William 
Bowden exhibits a number of Indian fabrics 
and objets dart. Among the contents of this 
stand we may make special mention of two 
pieces of so-called “‘ Rangoon Tapestry.” It 
consists of a kind of appliqué patchwork, a 
large number of little pieces of cloth, velvet, 
and even paper, cut to various shapes, and in a 
variety of colours, being arranged to form a 
design,—half pictorial and half geometric,—and 
sewn on to a background of cloth. The effect is 
very brilliant and animated, for figure subjects 
are introduced, the features and anatomy being 
brought out by means of the brush. The 
same exhibitor shows an exceedingly useful 
American walnut revolving bookstand, capable 
of holding from 180 to 200 volumes on the four 
sides; for containing works of reference in 
requisition by literary men, barristers, clergy- 
men, and others, this article of furniture should 
prove invaluable, as the user can revolve the 
stand without rising from his seat, and select 
the work to which he wishes to refer. At 
Stand 22 Mr. W. Ward shows a very good 
church font in serpertine. Mr. Thomas 
Jones (Stand 31) exhibits the organ built by 
him for the new German Church at Sydenham. 
This instrument consists of two complete 
manuals, for great and swell organs respec- 
tively, each extending from CC to A, with 
separate pedal organ extending from CCC to F. 
Mr. Alfred Newman (Stand 36) has a very 
good display of artistic wrought ironwork for 
churches and public buildings. We have ona 
previous occasion referred to the excellence of 
Mr. Newman’s work. At Stand 37 the Educa- 
tional Supply Association (Limited) exhibit 
some useful school desks and furniture, of 
which they have several specialities, including 
the ‘‘ Holborn” folding desk. Kindergarten 
requisites, drawing-models, school-books, and 
specimens for object-lessons, are among the 
many other items -comprised in this exhibit. 
Messrs. Troughton & Co. (Stand 47) have on 
view a variety of school desks, including their 
‘‘ Reversible,’ forming desk, table, and back of 
seat (either way, to prevent turning round) ; 
they also show their “Improved Folding,” form- 
ing a desk and table, with movable seat. The 


North of England School Furniture Company 
(Stand 48) make a very good show, their exhibits 
including Glendinning’s patent adjustable desks, 
with Dr. Roth’s hygienic seats (which have been 





already described in our columns); Dr. Roth’s 
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hygienic chair, the ‘“‘ Kensington art-table,” the 
“ Kensington art -easel,” and Ablett’s glass 
plane for teaching the elements of perspective 
and solid geometry. Mr. Thomas Murby (Stand 
52) shows a number of school books, science 
charts, diagrams, &c., besides a patent American 
folding desk, with book-rest and locking book- 
box. Stands 55, 56, and 57 are occupied by 
Messrs. Cawley & Co. with some well-executed 
oak cabinets, two of thém having carved panels 
after pictures by Teniers. These panels are 
carved with much spirit, and in most cases the 
expression of the features of the figures has 
been admirably reproduced. These panels, we 
were informed, are the work of Belgian wood- 
carvers. 

We have no space to make mention of further 
exhibits, but we may remind intending visitors 
that the Exhibition will close on the 10th inst. 








NEWHAVEN HARBOUR WORKS. 


A DESCRIPTION of the Newhaven Harbour 
Works, upon which from 600 to 700 men and 
several steam - engines have been employed 
continuously, weather permitting, for more than 
four years, appeared in the Builder two years 
ago.* At that time the works presented a chaotic 
appearance, and almost baffled description. 
Heavy new works were in progress at points 
remote from each other, and heavy old works 
were in process of removal. Since then great 
and intelligible progress has been made, and the 
visitor may now form an accurate conception 
concerning the complete design, and be able to 
appreciate its magnitude and its merits, that 
are worthy ofeach other. Excepting the break- 
water, the works on the sea-front are now 
completed; this front lies nearly east and west, 
the eastern end being a point north, and the 
western as much south of “ due”; the harbour 
lies north from the coast line at nearly a right 
angle. The finished works include the eastern 
sea-wall, 900 yards long, of concrete, and 4 ft. 
thick. It completes the enclosure and protec- 
tion of the company’s property by the return of 
a portion of the wall inwards from the beach, 
near the tidal mill where the front commences. 
The mill and the mill-race have been appro- 
priated for the harbour works, which will 
include a dock with a water area of twenty- 
four acres, but this has not yet been com- 
menced. It will be an irregular oblong of four 
sides, no side, end, or angle being equal to 
any other; the side nearest the sea will be 
nearly parallel with the sea-wall. The mill 
took its power from a cut that tapped the 
harbour about 800 yards from the harbour 
entrance; it had, of course, supply during the 
time it took the tide to rise and fall above 
and below the level at the upper mouth 
of the cut. Several strong groynes have also 
been put in on this part of the beach, to inter- 
cept the drift shingle. The entrance to the 
harbour, with a lighthouse at each angle, is an 
important feature in the finished work. The 
former entrance was 150 ft. wide between two 
parallel piers. Almost the whole of the old 
works at the entrance have been removed. The 
old eastern pier has been entirely removed, and 
replaced by a strong timber structure of open 
work, through which the seapasses. The light- 
house tower at the end of the pier is also of 
wood framework, roofing, and covering. The 
principal works remaining to be completed are 
the proposed dock, the breakwater, and a 
portion of the harbour quay, which is in a 
forward state. About sixty men are employed 
upon this part of the work in pile-driving by 
steam and windlass machines. They put in 
about twelve piles a day. They are from 50 ft. 
to 60 ft. long, 14 in. on the sides, and are 
driven, chiefly through alluvial deposit, to a 
depth of 30 ft. below the bottom to which the 
harbour will be dredged. 

At the harbour entrance, the former western 
pier has been replaced by a concrete wall, 120 
yards long, that forms a junction at the seaward 
end with the western sea-wall, with which it forms 
aright angle atthe harbour mouth. These walls 
are on the boundary of an area of which about 
7 acres have been reclaimed from the foreshore. 
The space was levelled up with chalk taken 
from the face of the cliff, which has been neatly 
dressed from the base to the top. A quantity 
of soil was also taken from the top of the cliff, 
at- the western 6nd of the fort, and opened a 
range for its guns to the west and south-west, 





* Vol, xli., p. 660. 


formerly intercepted by’ the high ground now 
removed. The fort has been improved in 
another important respect by the harbour 
works. A wall of Purbeck stone, - burt at 
Government expense, to arrest the encroach- 
ments of the sea at the base of the cliff under 
the fort, has been superseded by the much 
more trustworthy sea-wall, 400 yards in length, 
that has been erected in front of it. This wall 
is 4 ft. thick at the top, and 24ft. deep. The 
batter of the sea-walls and of the breakwater 
is 1 in 8 throughout. The wall on the western 
side, at the harbour entrance, is protected by 
a fender of piles. The lighthouse tower on 
the western pier-head, which marks the point 
given on the old maps as “ Barrow Head,” in 
front of Castle Hill, is of concrete, and is 
virtually a monolith of artificial stone, having 
been erected continuously with the material in 
a plastic state. The tower is circular, and 30ft. 
diameter at the base, in which five rooms are 
provided, for the use of the light-keeper, pilots, 
and the harbour authorities. Above the ground- 
floor the tower tapers from 10 ft. 6 in. to} 
8ft.6in. diameter. The height is 42 ft. from 
the floor to the centre of the lantern. The 
total height is about 55ft. The lights are from 
dioptric lanterns, and are seen from a distance 
of twelve miles. The eastern light shows 
white uniformly ; the western light shows 
white, red, and green, the colour shown de- 
noting the depth of water in the harbour. 
The lights are surrounded by polished plate 
glass, inserted, without putty, in iron frames. 
The roof of the concrete tower is a copper 
dome upon iron ribs. 

In the account of the works given in the 
Builder two years since, it was stated that about 
270 yards of the breakwater had been erected. 
Progress with a work of this nature is neces- 
sarily slow, from the continuous regular inter- 
ruptions by the tide, and from the more formid- 
able intermittent interruptions by wind and 
weather. The succession of violent storms from 
the west and south-west that have at intervals 
applied their unchecked fury upon the works, 
and the complete success with which the 
assaults have been resisted, furnish notable 
evidence of the enormous strength of properly 
made, cleverly manipulated concrete, as a 
building material, and induce the confident 
belief that the breakwater will prove invulner- 
able against any future attack. With a south- 
wester blowing even half a gale, the unbroken 
rollers dash with great force against the work, 
and even at low water, as we have seen, send 
clouds of heavy broken water fully 20 ft. higher 
than the highest part of the breakwater, which 
is 40 ft. above low water at ordinary spring 
tides, and 20 ft. above high water at the same 
tides. The memorable gale of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 2nd, tried the works severely. Immense 
masses of water were thrown to the top of the 
sea-wall at the shore end of the breakwater, 
and displaced and washed inwards many tons 
weight of heavy shingle, but the concrete wall 
passed through the ordeal uninjured. The 
heavy timber work, used at the seaward end of 
the breakwater for raising the concrete super- 
structure above low water, was torn in pieces 
and washed ashore in splinters, but the “set” 
portion of the concrete work sustained no mate- 
rial injury. 

The progress made in the work, and the 
success with which it is being executed, are 
attributable in a great degree to the care and 
skill applied to the selection of materials used 
in compounding the concrete, and the dexterity 
with which the materials are mixed and 
deposited. The proportions are five of shingle, 
two of sand, and one of Portland cement. 
Every parcel of cement taken for use is severely 
tested for tensile strain and resistance to 
crushing weight. Two concrete-mixing machines 
are in use on the works. They are on the 
principles patented by Messrs. Carey & Latham. 
The larger machine, which is stationed in the 
harbour near the entrance, is for preparing the 
concrete used for the foundations of the break- 
water. It has been in use from a short time 
after the works were commenced ; the other, a 
portable concrete-mixer, has been introduced 
more recently. The foundation below low water 
is laid in bags. The prepared material is shot 
from the machine on the bank into the sacking- 
lined hopper of the barge that has been built 
for the special use to which it is applied, and 
that lies alongside the quay forits load. Having 
received it, the barge steams out to the end of 
the breakwater, and in obedience to cleverly 
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and on the breakwater, by a single blow th 
man in charge opens the hinged bottom of the 
hopper, and the load sinks into its place at the 
bottom of the sea. The contents of the : 
become, if it lands fair and clear upon an eye 
bottom, a solid block, 42 ft. long, 8 ft. by 6 ft 
weighing 104 tons, and worth 401. The savin, 
in time is very great, and in money is abou; 
31. 5s. upon each block prepared by the machine 
as against hand-labour. When everything is 
favourable, one of these immense blocks can bg 
prepared in seventeen minutes. The portable 
concrete-mixer is constructed upon a different 
principle to the hopper filling machine, {It jg 
automatic in action, and on the dredger-eleyatoy 
principle lifts to the upper mouth of an inclined 
cylinder the precise proportions of the different 
materials employed, measuring the water algo: 
and adding it at the proper stage after the 
materials have been thoroughly dry- mixed, 
The machine is worked near the seaward end of 
the breakwater, and is shifted forward ag the 
work progresses. The cost of the machine. 
made concrete is 7d. per cubic yard, against 
ls. 13d. per yard actually paid for it when 
produced by hand-labour before the machino 
was employed. 

The completed breakwater will shelter a large 
area of water, and provide a wide and sgafe 
entrance to the harbour. The works have been 
designed by Mr. Fred. D. Banister, M. Inst. 0.5, 
engineer-in-chief of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Company; and are being 
carried out under the able superintendence of 
Mr. A. EH. Carey, M.Inst.C.E., as resident 
engineer. 








DINNER TO SIR ROBERT RAWLINSON, 


On Saturday evening, the 27th of October, 
at the Café Royale, Regent-street, the members 
of the Engineering Staff of the Local Govern- 
ment Board entertained at dinner the head of 
their department, Sir Robert Rawlinson, 0.B., 
in celebration of his recently-conferred knight- 
hood. The party, which numberedeight, consisted 
of Sir Robert Rawlinson, C.B., Mr. Arnold 
Taylor, Mr. John Thornhill Harrison, Major 
Hector Tulloch, Captain R. C. T. Hildyard, 
Mr. Samuel J. Smith, Mr. Thomas Codrington, 
and Mr. Stephen H. Terry. 
The health of Sir Robert and Lady Rawlin- 
son having been given by Mr. Arnold Taylor, 
Sir Robert briefly replied, thanking his col- 
leagues for this token of their goodwill and 
esteem. He alluded to the length of his official 
connexion with Mr. Taylor, dating as it did from 
the time of the Crimean war. Sir Robert 
then drew attention to the vast national im- 
portance of the work of sewerage and water 
supply, &c., annually carried out under the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, 
involving yearly some 600 inquiries through- 
out the length and breadth of England and 
Wales, the works thus sanctioned affecting 
for good not only the present generation, 
but, as he hoped, many generations to come, 
and undoubtedly improving the general health 
of the community, as is shown by the decreased 
death-rate, amounting to 44 per cent. of the 
total number of deaths per annum in the decade 
ending 1881, since the carrying out of the 
powers of the Public Health Act. Sir Robert 
next referred to the beneficial results which 
had been attained during the Lancashire Cotton 
famine of 1863 by the relief works which were 
carried out at that period. By these — 
employment was found for many thousands 
of people who would otherwise have orn 
paupers. Towns were sewered and supp 
with water; bridges were built; rivers = 
regulated ; roads were paved, flagged, and sur 
face-drained to the extent of a total mnileegs 
of 400, and an area of 800 acres. The we 
expenditure was 1,850,000/., nearly all of w “ 
has been repaid by equal annual instalments. 
The administration charges on these —— 
amounted to the small sum of 3s. 6d. per 10U. 
Before the party broke up, it was deci 
that the dinner should be an annual one. 
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Female School of Art.—The drawings to 


Pag 
which prizes have been awarded in this schoo 


were on view for two days last _ a 
43, Queen-square, Bloomsbury. They sh0 

a great deal of good work, particularly patel 
rative and lace design. Some of the spec 

of the latter showed much refinement 0 





contrived “sights” and signals on the barge 


and a good deal of inventive power. 
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TIMBER IN ALGIERS. 


Ix the colonised portions of Algiers it appears, 
by an official return, that the woods con- 
tain only about fourteen million trees. Of these, 
6,010,011 are large forest trees, and 8,373,565 
jo mulberry, resinous, or ornamental trees. 
\ccording to the official reports there are 
978,325 hectares covered with cork oaks, 
605,622 with evergreen oaks, and 42,742 with 
cedars. The rest of the woods comprises 
Aleppo fir, thuya, wild olive, eucalyptus, 
pistazzia, locust bean, and other varieties. 
Most of the cork oaks are in the province of 
Constantine, on the coast line of La Calle and 
Bougie. Here, too, grows the Zea oak, a 
variety like the white oak, and peculiar to 
Algiers. The leaf is like that of the chestnut. 
Some of these trees, particularly on the Tunis 
frontiers, grow to an enormous 81ze, and are 
well adapted for shipbuilding. The chestnut 
flourishes in the forest of Edough, near Bana 
while the plains near the coast are covered with 
elm and ash, and the valleys along the river 
sides with willow, alder, and poplar. On the 
lower portions of the Atlas Mountains grows 
the evergreen oak, intermingled with the sweet 
acorn oak and broom. On the upper reaches of 
the mountains we find the Aleppo fir, the 
thuya, and maple, the latter, however, being 
limited to the Aures hiils and the neighbour- 
hood of Bathma, where cedars cover the 
summits of the hills. Near the coasts of the 
Province of Algiers are the forests of Sahel 
and Mazafran, the latter containing numerous 
ash trees, up which the wild grape grows. 
The real forest region is, however, on the sides 
of the Atlas Mountains, where the forest of 
Ak-Fordoun is distinguished for its lofty Zea 
oaks, and that of Beni-Menassar for its wild 
olives. Thuya and Aleppo fir grow in abund- 
ance in the Ournesenis Forest, while the forest 
of Teniet-el-Haad is remarkable for its vener- 
able cedars, from 15 ft. to 45 ft. in girth, and 
from 45 ft. to 100 ft. high. Oran, which is 
usually represented as treeless, is by no means 
poor in timber, especially in the high plains 
from Mascara to Sebou. 








THE PERIODICAL EXAMINATION OF 
WATER-PIPES. 


THis subject was treated at the recent Frank- 
fort Architects’ and Engineers’ Congress,* and 
the following rules were adopted for the 
guidance of those engaged in the periodical 
investigations then contemplated :— 

1. The trials are intended to discover the 
resistance by friction in the inner walls of iron 
pipes in use for water supply and drainage 
purposes during the flowing of the water through 
them, due regard being paid to the successive 
increase of the resistance in consequence of the 
gradual alteration of the internal surfaces. 

2. The trials are to be made on pipes,— 

(a.) The length of which in proportion to 
their diameter is sufficiently great to reduce as 
far as possible the influence of faults in obser- 
vation. 

(b.) Which, within the portion selected for 
testing are of equal width, and are carefully 
laid in a straight line in the usual manner, 
jointed with socket and nozzle or with flanges. 

(c.) The internal diameter and length of 
which are accurately known, as well as their 
vertical and horizontal situation. 

(d.) In which no accumulation of air takes 
Place, and in which any side issues can be closed 
during the trials. 

(e.) Respecting which it can be assumed that 
they will, for a number of years, continue avail- 
able for periodical investigations, and will not 
be exposed during that period to any important 
changes in their arrangement or employment. 

An internal examination of the pipes is 
desirable after the trials, when such an inspec- 
tion is practicable. 

3. The examinations are to be made at 
a intervals (of about three years) and 
adh © various trials uniform methods, con- 
: 76 appliances, and assistance are to be 
mployed. The original internal diameter of 
a 18 to be ascertained in as exact a 
Siete ore. either by measuring two 
nos econ Parag cross each other, or by cubic 
“ae Avge the era section of 

xaml i 
by measuring a a ievelltng. are to be arrived at 











* See pp. 444, 480, ante, 








The quantity of water flowing through is to 
be ascertained, if at all possible, by cubic 
ees otherwise by a Poncelet over- 

ow. 

In case the height of the pressure is to be 
measured by open glass tubes, metal, or quick- 
silver anemometers, these instruments are to be 
subjected, before and after the trials, to an 
accurate examination, and are to be used 
under the due observance of all precautionary 
measures. 

The quality of the water in the pipes is to be 
defined by chemical analysis. 

4. The results of the observations are to be 
grouped together according to a prescribed 
form, and are to be accompanied by plans of 
the situation, longitudinal sections, graphic 
representations, &c. 

The points to be reported on are :— 

1. Description ofthe Pipesexwamined.—Locality, 
length of the portion examined; material of the 
pipes (whether cast or wrought iron) ; internal 
diameter, with explanation of how ascertained ; 
length and manner of joining the separate 
pipes; original preparation of the internal 
surface, whether with tar, asphalte, lime, &c. 
Condition of the internal surface at the time of 
the trials, whether affected with heavy or light 
deposits, lumps, complete .incrustation, &Xc. ; 
mode of employment of the pipes and their 
age; circumstances which have an influence 
upon the growth of the incrustation. 

2. Description of the Water in the Pipe.— 
Whether for use or for sewerage purposes, 
chemical analysis, temperature during the 
observations. | 

3. Description of the Trials.—For this purpose 
a tabular form is appended to the recommenda- 
tions, in which the quantity of water flowing 
through and the corresponding height of the 
pressure at six stations are to be recorded, 
together with other details respecting the 
method in which the trials have actually been 
carried out. 








THE BERLIN HYGIENIC EXHIBITION 


BUILDING. 


ATTENTION is now being given at Berlin to 
the question of the ultimate disposal of this 
building. The want of a permanent structure 
for exhibitions of various kinds is fully recog- 
nised, and since the preservation of the building 
has been seriously under consideration, various 
proposals have been set on foot for its utilisation 
next year. It has been estimated that the cost: 
of the entire work was about 20,0001., while the 
decorations and fittings which will remain are 
computed to represent a further sum of 7,5001. 








NEUSCHWANENSTEIN. 


NEUSCHWANENSTEIN is the name of the most 
recently erected castle of the King of Bavaria, 
which that monarch has had built far from the 
turmoil of public life, in mountain solitude, upon 
an isolated rock opposite the well-known royal 
seat of Hohenschwangau. In its general plan 
the new castle is designed without regard to 
expense, and is compared by the Deutsche 
Bauzeitung, in that respect, to some of the 
princely edifices constructed for English noble- 
men. 

The castle rivals in its dimensions the most 
extensive structures of the kind on the Continent; 
and the history of its erection dates back: to the 
earliest years of the king’s reign. It was origi- 
nally to have been a Gothic building, but in 
compliance with a change of taste on the part 
of the king, it was finally carried out in the 
style of the early Italian Renaissance. The 
massive foundations were partiaily removed in 
order to allow of the modified sketch being 
carried out. The king took an active part in 
the architectural portion of the work, it being 
a known fact that he has himself on other occa- 
sions drawn sketches for buildings which he 
contemplated erecting. 

The castle is six stories high, and is orna- 
mented with numerous balconies and turrets. 
A high watch-tower allows of a magnificent 
view from its summit over the mountainous 
districts of Bavaria. All the prominent archi- 
tectural portions are of granite. A notable 


feature is the entrance portal, decorated with 
carved work in which various allegorical emblems 
are introduced. The visitor finds himself in a 
cortile surrounded by columns, and giving access 
io & Inagnificent staircase with giided railings. 
The walls aresurrounded with frescoes by leading 
Munich artists. 


The flooring of the rooms is 





partly in mosaic work, and partly in different 
kinds of parquet work, in which various descrip- 
tions of wood are employed. 

Electric lamps are used for the purpose of 
illumination. The rooms which are intended to 
be devoted to the reception of a large library 
and collections of armour, &c., are on the second 
and fifth stories. The king’s apartments con- 
sist of a workroom, a library, a bedroom, and a 
reception-room. In the workroom are marble 
busts of persons who are high in the king’s 
esteem, and a picture representing a scene 
from Wagner’s “ Rheingold.” 

The building was erected (like all the new 
royal palaces) by the Court Building Adminis- 
tration, at the head of which is Herr von 
Dollmann.* 








THE SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 


THE Council of the College have made great 
efforts to keep faith with the undertaking made 
with the Government upon Cardiff being selected 
as the site for the building, that the College 
should be in working order by October, 1883. 
It was at first intended to make temporary use 
of the new Science and Art Schools recently 
erected at Cardiff from the designs of Messrs. 
James Seward & Thomas, but the sanction of 
the Science and Art Department to this measure 
could not be obtained, and as the new Glamorgan 
and Monmouthshire Infirmary was just being 
completed (by the above-named architects), 
the Council made arrangements for renting the 
Infirmary building lately vacated, for College 
purposes. This building occupies a central 
position, and as renovated and altered by 
Messrs. James Seward & Thomas it is likely to 
afford accommodation for the new College for 
several years to come, and the necessity 
for erecting a new College is for the present 
obviated. The building was opened by Lord 
Aberdare, first President of the College, on the 
24th ult.,a key of solid gold from a design of 
Celtic character, designed by Mr. Edwin Seward 
and manufactured by Messrs. Chubb & Sons, 
being used for the actual unlocking of the 
entrance doorway. 








LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE opening meeting of this Society was held in 
the rooms in Albion-street, Leeds,on Monday evening, 
when the medals and prizes offered through the 
Society were presented to the successful students. 
The various drawings prepared in connexion with 
the competitions were exhibited inthe room. Great 
interest was taken in the measured drawings of 
Bolton Percy and Sherburn churches, sent in com- 
petition for the Society’s Silver Medal. The medal 
was awarded to Mr. James Hardman. Mr. Todd’s 
and Mr. Burrow’s drawings were very good. A 
special prize (a bronze medal) was awarded to Mr. 
Alfred Whitehead for drawings of Sherburn Church, 
and he also obtained a prize for a drawing of the 
rood-screen at Methley Church. Mr. C. E. Tute 
was the recipient of two prizes, the first being for 
pencil-sketches of objects of local interest, and the 
second for a design for a lych-gate. Mr. Joseph 
Hall was successful in winning a prize for the desi 
of a street frontage in Burmantofts faience ; and a 
prize was given to Mr. J. H. Roodhouse for his 
design for a villa residence. 

The prizes having been awarded, 

The President, Mr. Edward Birchall, F.R.1.B.A., 
read his opening address, in the course of which he 
said the society would be glad to receive, as honorary 
members, artists, sculptors, and other art-workers. 
After suggesting various ways by which young 
students might improve themselves in connexion 
with their training in architecture, he gave a general 
review of the most interesting occurrences of the 
year. Referring to the rapidly-increasing number 
of telegraphic and telephonic wires which are being 
carried over buildings, he urged that these wires 
should be carried underground. Channels might be 
constructed along the kerbstones, which could also 
be adapted to other requirements so as to save ex- 
pense, and the municipal authorities might be re- 
munerated for their use by means of rents. 

A vote of thanks to the President was proposed 
by Mr. J. Barlow Fraser, who at the same time ten- 
dered his thanks to the society for their efforts in 
connexion with bis return at the head of the poll to 
a seat on the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. The vote was seconded by Mr. 
Thorpe, and adopted. A vote of thanks was pro- 
posed by Mr. G. Corson, and seconded by Mr. G. F. 
Danby, to Mr. W. H. Thorpe, for his services as 
past honorary secretary, and as one of the original 
promoters of the society. The yote was uganimously 
adopted. 





* Some further particulars of this palace will be found 
in our last volume, p, 377. 
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BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4,979. A. French, Birmingham. Castors for 
furniture. Oct. 19, 1883. 

4,989. J. Baker, Penge. 
draught in chimneys, &c. 

5,005. T. Smith, Birmingham. 
window-blinds, &c. Oct. 20, 1883. 

5,019. E. Newton, Hitchin. Securing glass 
in greenhouses, window-frames, &c. Oct. 22, 
1883. 

5,022. F. Parker and W. Parker, London. 
Hinges for furniture, &c. Oct. 22, 1883. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published during the week ending October 27, 1883. 


1,100. C. A. Wheeler, Swindon. Weather-bar 
for the exclusion of rain at the foot or sill of 
doors, &c. March 1, 1883. Price 6d. 


A metal] plate is attached to the bottom of the door, and 
is fitted with a piece of cloth to keep the air out. Another 
metal plate is attached to the sill, and the edges of the two 

lates come close together. Above the plate an angular 
ip-plate is attached to the door, projecting forwards to 
exclude rain. 


1,131. J. B. Adams and J. Telford, Liverpool. 
Apparatus for balancing, securing, and fasten- 
ing sliding window-sashes. March 2, 1883. 
Price 6d. 


The sides of the sashes have toothed racks the whole of 
their length, which gear into pinions mounted in the stiles. 
On each side of the window are sliding toothed racks which 
ee into the opposite sides of the pinions, one sliding rack 

longing to and balancing each sash. The sashes are 
secured by keys, which engage and lock the teeth of the 
pinions. 

1,153. A. Varal, Sheffield. Attaching door- 
knobs to their spindles. March 3, 1883. 
Price 4d. 


The square spindle having been passed through the door, 
a screw-collar is first screwed on, and four pins on this 
collar enter corresponding holes in the knob when that is 
put on. A flanged ring round the neck of the knob is 
afterwards screwed on to the collar. 


1,154. R. E. Cox, London. Smokeless stoves, 
&c. March 3, 1883. Price 6d. 

Plates are laid on the bottom bars to decrease the space 
through which air can pass. The gas-pipe passes round 
the bottom, and the grate is filled with coke, which is 
burned without smoke by the gas-flames. 

1,174. J. Rowley, London. Paving roads and 
ways with wood, stone, and other materials. 
March 5, 1883. Price 2d. 

On the concrete foundation are laid transverse beams of 
wood or metal, &c., which have ribs that project upward 


between the blocks of wood, &c., that are laid on and sup- 
ported by the beams. (Pro. Pro.) 


1,191. W. G. Hudson, Manchester. Con- 
struction of chimney or other flues, &c. 
March 6, 1883. Price 6d. 


The bricks are made with three rectilinear sides, while 
the fourth side is curved in such a manner that when four 
. on are placed together a circular flue is con- 
8 ruc . 


1,213 F. Bradford, Manchester. 
or fittings to be applied to baths. 
1883. Price 2d. 

The hot and cold water are mixed in a chamber, in which 
the jets thereof intermingle as they issue through their 


respective roses, The mixture then passes to the baths. 
(Pro. Pro.) 


Preventing down- 
Oct. 19, 1883. 
Rollers for 


Apparatus 
March 7, 








THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE 
COMPETITION. 


Sir,— That the passion of architects for 
fame should be taken advantage of by an 
economical Government can be readily under- 
stood. 

It is not surprising that, even with Sir C. 
Barry’s treatment before their eyes, architects 
can be found to compete publicly for Govern- 
ment work. The knowledge that even the 
common starvation pay will not be given them 
will probably not deter architects from com- 
peting, for there is public applause for the 
unsuccessful ; and the successful one may con- 
sole himself with visions of fame while eating 
his dry and bitter bread. But that cynical 
politicians should believe architects to have that 
sublime devotion that will be satisfied with 
virtue being its own reward seems as incredible 
as it is flattering. Surely the instructions 
should have been headed, “‘ Dulce et decorum 
eet pro patria mori.” “It is a sweet and 
becoming thing to ruin yourself for your 
country.’ Those self-denying men who com- 
pete are not even promised to have their names 
engraved in Westminster Abbey. No, Govern- 
ment only binds itself to conceal their folly. 
Five months of gratuitous labour must await 


nt Oniy iS reward, Sut eren itsreceenition, in a 





oe by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 


better world. Yet this apparent crime, to be so 
carefully concealed, may be patriotism, and can 
at most be butfolly. Is noteven publicity due 
to the architects for their gratuitous labour? 
Nor amusement and instruction to the public 
for its payment ? 

Every end to be gained by a second competi- 
tion would be equally gained by tne first if one 
bay of the front to a large scale were added, and 
a large scale view. 

Competition is theoretically good, but practi- 
cally it is a failure. A good draughtsman is not 
necessarily a good architect, but even if such 
were the case the courage to test the result is 
generally wanting. 

With the exception of St. George’s Hall at 
Liverpool, by Elmes, I can recollect no large 
and excellent building in England carried out 
by an unknown man. 

If public competition is so excellent, why not 
put up the next vacant judgeship to this ordeal, 
with twelve non-legal M.P.’s to decide and a 
judge for assessor ? 

Few great capitals in Eurcpe are more in 
want of architectural magnificence than our 
own. We have not the reputation of being a 
poverty-stricken nation, and it might be thought 
that our statesmen would use every effort to 
secure architectural grandeur; that, like the 
Florentines of old, they would desire to see 
each new public building surpassing in excel- 
lence and magnificence the buildings of all other 
nations and all other ages; that porphyry and 
granite, marble and bronze, would be the 
materials; that positive wealth and honour 
would be the reward of the successful architect ; 
and that the statesman’s greatest pride would be 
that a noble building had been built during his 
sway,—but no: his only pride is how little he 
can pay the architect. Yet he would hardly 
drink wine bought on these terms. 

Of those great men who stamp their age and 
country with the impress of intellectual great- 
ness, the poets, historians, orators, musicians, 
painters, sculptors, and architects, none localise 
its greatness like the architect; nor do the 
others’ works attract such a perennial revenue 


‘to the place of their birth as magnificent build- 


ings, from the time of the completion to their 
extinction in decay. G. AITCHISON. 








THE PREVENTION OF FIRES IN 
THEATRES. 


Sir,—In your issue of October 20 you 
described, in a short paragraph,* a German 
invention to be applied to theatres. It con- 
sisted of a number of woollen cords placed 
about the theatre, which, upon being burned, 
would release weights and perform wonders in 
the way of opening doors, letting down iron 
curtains, and giving fire alarms. The para- 
graph referred to ended by saying that the 
question had been raised whether such compli- 
cated mechanism would remain in working 
order for a number of years. I have my 
serious doubts as to how it would work ait all, 
but, of course, we are unable to judge, not 
having seen, and never being likely to see, a 
theatre fitted up with such a contrivance. 

We are much indebted to your journal for the 
information it conveys in its columns, from time 
to time, upon this important subject. The 
many notices you have been lately able to give 
of inventions, of more or less practical use, for 
the prevention of fires in theatres shows how, 
at last, the subject is becoming one of great 
public interest. 

To one conversant with the mode of working 
and managing theatres, and the peculiar class 
of business carried on in them, it would appear 
that many of these emergency appliances are 
very nearly useless. Everything in and about 
a theatre, to be of the slightest good, must be 
of the simplest form and used at every per- 
formance. Emergency and alarm appliances, to 
act after the house has become well alight and 
full of smoke, as would probably be the case 
before the invention described above could act, 
would be of little service to the then struggling 
and terror-stricken audience. 

It seems self-evident that the only certain 
way to prevent fire to any serious extent in 
this class of building, where the risk is perhaps 
greater than in any other, is to build the house 
at the first outset with such materials as will 
not feed the fire. This can be done, and is now 
being carried out in London. A great deal of 








* See p. 635, ante. 





Se 
mischief might be avoided in a theatre if the 
various departments were more isolated, ang 
the risks from fire confined to smaller dimen. 
sions. This is becoming more and more the 
practice, as the improved arrangements of our 
more modern theatres show ; but the system of 
carefully planning and building each section ag 
a separate fire risk, has not reached that state 
of perfection that it might, and in time doubt. 
less will do. 

Many automatic appliances for the extinction 
of fire have lately been brought before oy, 
notice, but such inventions are liable to get out 
of working order, through not being in constant 
use. The provision of plenty of water, with a 
certain supply at high pressure, to numeroyg - 
hydrants, distributed in favourable positions 
about the house, in the hands of a staff of able 
firemen, is the only method by which the fires 
that occur from time to time in theatres can be 
lessened and extinguished. A bucketful of 
water would put out a small flare up, when, if 
we depended upon some complicated apparatng 
that would only work (?) upon the fire reaching 
such proportions as to melt a fusible plug or burn 
a woollen cord, there would be every chance of 
the audience being in a state of excitement or 
panic before the presumed good effect of the 
invention would be felt. 

ERNEstT A. E. Wooprow., 








CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to ask if any of 
your contributors can give particulars of the chimney 
shaft at Muspratt’s Chemical Works, Newton, said 
to be 397 ft. high; also, that of Messrs. Dixon’s 
Cotton Factory, Shaddongate, near Carlisle, 305 ft.’ 
Very likely some readers of the Builder may 
remember having seen an account of one or both, 
and I shall be obliged if they will refer me to the 
same. F. J. BANCROFT. 

501, Caledonian-road, 

Holloway, N. 








THE LINE OF SIGHT. 


Sir,—I have just returned from abroad and passed 
through Brussels, where the new Palace of Justice 
has just been opened. The architecture is a ques- 
tion of opinion ; but I was much distressed to find 
that so expensive a building should not have been 
placed square with its intention, which is obviously 
to look on the statue in the Place Roya! and the 
Park Gardens. Standing at the statue it is 3 yards 
to the right to bring the head oi the statue over 
the entrance in a line with the central window. 
From the Park Gardens the misfortune is the more 
apparent. Why did not the architect prove his 
ground lines ! F. WILSON. 








ENGINEERING WORKS IN AND ABOUT 
OXFORD. 


The Widening of Magdalen Bridge.—This 
work is now rapidly approaching completion, 
the arching and walling, and the parapet on the 
south-west side, being finished, as are also the 
retaining walls and boundary railing of the 
approaches at either end. The permanent 
carriageway and footways will be respectively 
32 ft. Gin. and 7 ft. wide. It was found desirable 
some time since to secure the foundations of the 
river piers and abutments of the old part of the 
bridge by inverted arches, and subsequent 
examination has shown that very extensive 
repairs were needed to the land arches and 
walls, on account of the numerous cracks and 
other signs of subsidence and displacement. 
It has been found necessary to incur @ Cons 
siderable extra expenditure in underpinning the 
abutments of the centre land arch and cutting 
away and repairing much of that and the other 
arches. Some of the stones are so dangerously 
rotten that it will be necessary to open down 
from above and put in entirely new ones. 
large quantity of the ashlar facing of the walls 
has also to be renewed. The works have been 
efficiently carried out by the contractor, ae 
G. Moss, of Liverpool. Mr. Grafton, ° 
Bullingdon-road, has executed the carved work, 
and Mr. E. Edwards is the clerk of works. 

Prevention of Floods.—Considerable works 
are in progress in different parts of the rivers 
Thames and Cherwell, with the view of “ 
gating floods and improving navigation, the 
Conservators of the Thames having ox 
into an arrangement with the Thames Val ey 
Drainage Commissicners to execute and com 
plete the works, at an estimated cost : 
33,7001. The widening and deepening of the 
Cherwell has been entrusted to Mr. Georg? 
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Liverpool, the contractor for the 
of Magdalen Bridge, and operations 
began by the driving of three substantial dams 
across the eastern branch of the river and the 
connecting stream near the Botanical Gardens, 
the space so enclosed being about a quarter of a 
mile in length. The work of pumping out the 
water was then commenced by two portable 
steam engines driving two of Woodward’s patent 
centrifugal pumps, from Messrs. Ruston & 
Proctor’s Works, Lincoln. These pumps are 
capable of lifting 2,000 gallons of water per 
minute to a height of 15 ft., and the entire 
length of river dammed off was pumped out in 
about thirty hours from the commencement of 
operations, excepting a few pools where the 
river is exceptionally deep. Many thousand 
cubic yards of earth are being removed and 
deposited on the adjoining fields, the turf being 
first carefully taken off to be replaced on the 
new surface, but the recent heavy rains have 
considerably interfered with the work. The 
excavation for the new river-bed will be taken 
down to an average depth of 4ft. below the 
present bed. There will be a width of 17 ft. at 
the bottom, and the new banks will be cut to a 
slope of 2 ft. horizontal to 1 ft. vertical, which 
will give a width of about 40 ft. on the top. 
The banks at the windings of the river are being 
reshaped, so as to give a freer passage 
to the water at flood time. Mr. Fielden, 
C.E., is acting engineer for Sir John Hawk- 
shaw & Son, of Westminster, engineers to 
the Thames Valley Drainage Commissioners. 
Mr. Jacob Bennett is superintending the works 
on behalf of Mr. G. Moss. At Sandford a new 
weir, 36 ft. wide, has been made alongside the 
old weir, and the crest of the tumbling bay at 
the monument has been lowered, and the 
channel above has been deepened and dredged. 
A large amount of excavation has been made 
between Sandford and Nuneham in the channel 
of the river, upwards of 30,000 cubic yards 
having been taken out. A new weir is in 
course of construction at Abingdon similar to 
the one at Sandford, and also at Sutton 
Courtney, and both of these are in a forward 
condition. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


North Petherton.—The fine parish church of 
St. Mary is now undergoing a restoration of its 
interior. The funds have becn raised mainly 
through the exertions of the Vicar, the Rev. 
J. W. Robinson, assisted by a committee of 
parishioners. The church is a fifteenth-century 
building, though the lofty western tower and 
the chapels at the ends of the aisles bear traces 
of being somewhat later additions to the main 
body of the church. It consists of nave, with 
clearstory, north and south aisles, north and 
south porches, the Huntworth and Melcombe 
chapels at the east ends of the aisles, chancel, 
vestry to the east of the chancel, and western 
tower. The western gallery has been removed, 
as it sadly interfered with the moulded panelled 
Jambs of the tower arch, and the view 
of the stone vaulting over the lower stage of 
the tower. The high seats are being replaced 
by open benches of wainscot oak, and a number 
of Jacobean bench-ends, which have been 
lengthened on a former occasion, are to be 
reduced to their former dimensions, and affixed 
to the new benches. The pulpit, an oak one of 
fifteenth-century workmanship, has been taken 
from its lofty pedestal to be placed on an oak 
base in character with the upper part. The 
font is to be placed near the south doorway. 
The staircase to the rood-loft has been opened 
out, the two doorways at the foot and at the 
former gallery level being in a very complete 
state. The Staircase seems to have been con- 
tinued originally beyond the upper doorway, 
and, instead of being finished externally under 
the battlement of the north aisles, as it is now, 
was probably carried up to the same level as 
~ battlements, so as to form an approach to 
. roof. The new floor of the church is being 
- at its original level, which is some inches 
ogg than the floor lately removed. This has 
9 effect of giving a step at the west end of 

. ne where there was not one before. 

assages are of flagstones, and all th 
age slabs are being candiie replaced. The 
id “ e » the piers, arcades, windows, and all 
ror dressed stonework, are being carefully 
oe = and freed from successive coatings of 
ra wash, and the Hamdon-hill and Doulting 
mes rought into view. -Ar oak screen is 


ing placed between the nave and the tower. 





The Huntworth Chapel, belonging to Lord 
Portman, has been reseated comparatively 
recently, and the Melcombe Chapel, belonging 
to Mrs. Kinglake, is about to be treated in the 
same way. The south porch is disfigured by 
an upper floor, which barely clears the mould- 
ings of the doorways, approached by a very 
mean-looking staircase; a projecting gallery 
has been thrown out in the aisle, and an arch- 
way formed in the wall of the aisle connecting 
the gallery with this upper floor. As this 
erection is of long standing, and secured by 
faculty, its removal, though desirable, is hardly 
to be expected. The position of the vestry to 
the east of the chancel, of which there are 
several other examples, is perhaps unique with 
regard to its entrance, the only one being 
through the sacrarium. The church is built 
mainly of local rag-stone with Hamdon- hill 
and Doulting dressings; some blue lias occurs 
irregularly in the walls. It probably was the 
material of which an earlier church was con- 
structed. The roof of the chancel, which is 
plainly plastered, is to be taken in hand; the 
other portions of the chancel were put in order 
Some years ago under the direction of Mr. Scott 
Champion, architect. The roofs of the chapels 
and portions of the aisle roofs, have plainly 
plastered ceilings, while the nave roof is poor, 
but more funds are needed before a complete 
restoration can be made. The tower, one of 
many in which this part of Somersetshire is 
rich, also requires attention, several of the 
minor pinnacles on the buttresses and other 
decorative features having been entirely de- 
stroyed by time. The present contract has 
been taken by Mr. H. J. Spiller, of Taunton, 
builder; and the work is being carried out 
from the plans and under the direction of the 
architect, Mr. J. Houghton Spencer. 

Kensington.—The Palace Gardens Church, 
The Mall, Kensington, was re-opened on Sunday, 
after undergoing a thorough overhaul, and 
being repainted and decorated. The work has 
been carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Alex. Payne, architect, Storey’s - gate, 
Westminster, the decorations being by Messrs. 
Geo. Dobie & Son, of Edinburgh. The walls 
have been painted a soft greenish blue, and 
enriched with a panelled frieze immediately 
below the cornice. In the colouring of this 
frieze a considerable amount of orange and 
brown has been introduced, as well as in the 
borderings round the windows and above the 
wall lining, thus forming a very pleasant con- 
trast to the wall colour. The decoration of 
the ceiling consists of a broad ornamental 
border and centre ornament, the latter surround- 
ing the sunlight. The reredos behind the altar 
is treated in a rich yet subdued manner, 
preserving that feeling of repose so essential 
for that part of the church. 

Llandudno.—Mr. Edwin Turner, architect, 
Llandudno, has submitted plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the parish church (St. George’s). 
The plans having been approved, the work is to 
be proceeded with at once. The chancel will 
be enlarged, and a new clergy vestry and an 
organ-chamber provided. An additional accom- 
modation of about eighty-four sittings will be 
the result. 

Bilsington.—The parish church of Bilsington, 
Kent, has been re-opened, after restoration. 
This parish is named in Domesday. The fabric 
of the nave of the church is believed to date 
from soon after that period. The church stands 
apart from the village, and, like the neighbour- 
ing church at Bonnington, is approached by a 
“church path” out of the main road. It 
consists of a chancel, 30 ft. by 21 ft., which 
seems to have been extended in later times; a 
nave, 45 ft. Gin. by 31ft.; a western tower, 
with an upper wooden structure capped, and a 
south porch. The chancel is of the thirteenth 
century, but the eastern portion, for about 8 ft., 
seems to have fallen at some time, and then to 
have been rebuilt. All traces of the original 
treatment of the east end have disappeared. 
The roof was modern. No vestige of the ancient 
pavement seemed to exist. The former levels 
were destroyed, unless the chancel-floor was on 
the same level as that of thenave. The naveis 
wide. The original windows on the north side 
had been removed, and a two-light window 
(temp. Edward III.) inserted nearest the 
chancel. This window is very perfect, and 
there exists in the quatrefoil tracery of the 
head a fragment of painted glass, of much 
interest. The subject is the Deity seated on 
the sepulchre, holding in his lap the Son, 
representing the Resurrection. A second 











window inserted nearest the west end, and very 
perfect, was probably of the time of Henry IV. 
In the sexfoil head of the tracery of this win- 
dow is a fragment of glass, not so perfect as that 
in the other window, representing the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and Our Lord. The state of the 
church prior to its restoration was very lament- 
able and even dangerous. It has now been 
restored, as well as the funds permitted, to its 
former state, under the direction of the 
Diocesan architect, Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A. 
The works of the chancel have been carried out 
at the expense of Mr.. W. H. Halliday, the 
lay rector, who inherits the surrounding 
property. The end walls have been rebuilt and 
extended to the original lines, with the triplet 
lights at the east end restored. A newroof has 
been put on, and the stalls, sedilia, and 
credence restored, the floor paved with Minton’s 
tiles, and the walls re-plastered. A window 
removed has been replaced on the north side. 
The walls have been strongly restored, and new 
buttresses built. The ancient glass has been 
carefully reinstated. A new roof has been put 
on the nave, the walls re-plastered, and the out- 
lines of the Norman windows discovered shown. 
The church is re-seated with plain open benches, 
with the font and pulpit refixed. The whole 
of the work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Steddy, Joy, & Steddy, of Ashford, under the 
architect’s direction. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Leek.—The Leek Branch Bank buildings of 
the Manchester and Liverpool District Banking 
Company were opened for business on the 24th 
ult. They have been erected from the plans 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. W. 
Sugden & Sons, architects, Leek. A double- 
page view and a description of the building were 
published by us last year (see Builder, vol. xliii., 
pp. 460, 464). 

Birmingham. — A new building has been 
erected by the Council of the Moseley and 
Balsall Heath Institute on the Moseley-road, 
at a cost of about 3,500l.,a portion of which 
only has been guaranteed, and the object 
of an effort now being made is to remove 
this incubus, and to enable the founders to 
further extend the usefulness of the institu- 
tion. The buildings front and occupy a pro- 
minent position on tie eastern side of the 
Moseley-road, between the Brighton and 
Trafalgar roads, and include a lecture-hall at 
the rear, with a stage and suitably-arranged 
retiring-rooms. Beneath the lecture-hallis alofty 
gymnasium, and under the stage and one of the 
retiring-rooms are spacious store-rooms, and an 
arched chamber below the other retiring-room 
contains the heating apparatus. The hall will 
accommodate about 600 persons seated, and 
its acoustic properties are reported to be 
excellent. Connecting the lecture-hall with 
the front buildings is an ante or crush room, 
having three wide and draped archways opening 
into the lecture-hall on one side, and a wide 
double swing-door from the entrance vestibule 
on the other. The front buildings contain a 
central vestibule and lobby, approached by a 
bold flight of steps from the main road. Right 
and left of the vestibule are two cloak-rooms, 
with lavatories, and nearer the hall is a 
ticket-office, which is fronted by the stairs 
leading to a second lecture-hall. This hall 
has an open-timbered roof of an average in- 
ternal height of about 24 ft., and occupies the 
whole of the frontage on the first floor, and is 
lighted by three wide and lofty triplet windows. 
The style of the front buildings is Gothic, founded 
on the Early English period, but modified to 
suit modern requirements. The heads of the 
windows and entrance are embellished with 
carving, those to the first floor being filled 
with foliage, and those to the ground-floor with 
figure groups representing Science, Literature, 
and Art on the left of entrance, and Music, 
Poetry, and Drama on the right. Circular 
panels on either side of the entrance will 
contain carved representations of the heads of 
Michelangelo and Shakspeare, while over the 
doorway will be a group typifying Industry as 
being the keystone to the whole. The back 
buildings are of a plain character externally, 
but internally the style has been adhered to as 
far as a panelled and coved plastered ceiling in 
the large hall will permit. This form of ceiling 
is generally associated -with a Classi¢é building. 
The architect was, however, induced to adopt 
it for acoustic reasons, and he has specially 
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designed it with pointed arches and mouldings 
and enrichments to accord with the Gothic 
work. The buildings have been erected 
by Mr. John Bowen, of Balsall Heath, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. William Hale, architect, of Colmore-row, 
Birmingham, and the hon. secretary, Mr. Sam. 
Owen, has assisted in arranging for the fittings. 
The carving is by Mr. Rowney, of Birmingham. 

Ozford.—It is intended to establish, in the 
open space adjoining Jericho House, a “ market” 
for north Oxford, by the erection of a wooden 
building 65 ft. in length by 25 ft. in width, which 
will be capable of being extended to double the 
size. Twelve stalls will be available for the 
sale of meat, fruit, fish, and vegetables. Mr. 
Barrett, builder, St. John’s-road, will carry out 
the work, the plans for which have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Cowley. The southern wing of 
the Hospital for Incurables, Cowley St. John, 
has been extended by the addition of sixteen 
rooms, Carrying out part of the original project 
from the plans of the late Mr. Buckeridge, of 
London. Messrs. Symm & Co. were the builders 
employed. 

Wallsend.—A mission chapel has just been 
completed at Wallsend from designs by Mr. J. 
J. Lish, architect, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
building is built of brick with stone dressings, 
and is seated throughout with open benches. 

Burton-on-Trent.—The new Market Hall at 
Burton-on-Trent was formally opened by the 
Mayor (Mr. G. H. Allsopp), on Wednesday, the 
24th ult. The front portion is two stories 
high, and comprises four shops, superintendent’s 
office, and market and office entrances, on the 
ground-floor, with a suite of three offices and 
room for the caretaker on the first floor. The 
new Market Hall is at the rear, and has a floor 
area available for stalls of 1,090 yards super. 
Opening into and on three sides of the hall are 
twenty (one-story) shops, for butchers and 
general purposes, with flat roofs, which form a 
continuous gallery and an available space for 
the sale of goods.= There are six entrances 
from the several new streets which surround 
the building. The roof is of iron, in three spans, 
glazed, on the north side only, with Rendle’s 
system of glazing, and supported on iron 
columns and girders. The style of the archi- 
tecture is Renaissance, and in the pediment 
over the principal entrance is a sculptured panel 
representing King John in the act of granting 
a charter to hold a market at Burton toa former 
abbot. This and the whole of the sculptured 
work and carving have been executed by Mr. 
Roddis, of Birmingham. The contracts entered 
into approach 12,0001. Messrs. Chamberlain 
Bros. have been the general contractors, and 
have carried out the work in a very satisfactory 
manner, the sub-contractors being Mr. Mason, 
for the joinery work; Messrs. Gough & Felgate, 
for ironwork ; Mr. Ryle, plumber and painter ; 
all of Burton. Messrs. Cordingley, of Brad- 
ford, carried out the concreting. Mr. H. J. 
Corser has acted as clerk of works, under the 
architects, Messrs. Dixon & Moxon, of Barnsley, 
whose plans were selected in competition two 
years and a half ago. 








Hooks. 


By JULIEN Foy. Paris: 
Libraire Générale de 1’ Architecture. 
Franck, amidst all her vicissitudes,—religious, 
political, social,—is unswerving in her steady 


Le Céramique. 


devotion to art and literature. Much of her 
art is no doubt morbid and unhealthy, and 
much of her literature had better not have 
been; but when all reasonable deductions have 
been made on that score, there is left a residue 
of honest, careful, excellent work, in both kinds, 
such as no other nation can show. 

Our own country lags hopelessly behind, and 
German art and German literature, though 
copious and careful, lack the airy charm and 
brilliancy of the French. So far as England is 
concerned, the paucity of artistic literature is 
entirely due to the public, from whom there is 
no demand for works which find a wide 
appreciation and ready sale with our neighbours. 
Although England at the present moment 
produces more ceramic ware of all sorts than 
the other European countries put together, 
there is, so far as we are aware, no book in our 
language which treats so exhaustively of this 
particular manufacture and the allied arts as 
the one now under notice. This may be in 
some degree accounted for by the fact that 





with us the manufacturers of special forms of 
ceramic ware shroud in mystery the means by 
which they achieve success, and guard all access 
to the knowledge of their secret with jealous 
care. 

The preface to the catalogue of the specimens 
in the Museum of Economic Geology deals with 
the historical and artistic aspect of the question 
in a masterly manner, and special portions of 
the subject are treated by other writers pos- 
sessing all the requisite knowledge and ability. 
But M. Foy has brought within one pair of 
covers a treatise of the art under all its aspects, 
and it is the completeness and comprehensive- 
ness of his work which is its distinguishing 
merit. 

The writer divides his subject broadly into 
two sections. The first treats of the ceramics 
of construction, the second of decorative 
ceramics. The whole is further subdivided 
with a precision and method characteristically 
French. We have no word comprehensive 
enough to cover all that is covered by the 
French céramique. “ Terra-cotta’’ would be 
etymologically exact, but its sense has been 
limited by custom, and it is not now applicable, 
and “ pottery”? is not wide enough to embrace 
all the multitudinous productions of the ceramist. 

The potter’s art takes rank as the oldest in 
the world. It leads us back to the very dawn 
of human history, and was a perfect art with 
the most ancient races of whom we have any 
direct knowledge. Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and those nations who were as ancient to the 
Greeks as the Greeks now are to us, were all 
experts in this beautiful art. The Assyrians 
had the secret of enamelling bricks in various 
colours, as the remains of their buildings testify 
tothis day. Amongst the very earliest of man’s 
instincts we can trace the desire to embellish 
and adorn the utensils which even his primitive 
way of life rendered necessary ; and, as civilisa- 
tion progresses, the desire is intensified and the 
result keeps pace with the desire. 

The Greeks were, unfortunately perhaps, 
hampered by their want of chemical knowledge 
in their endeavours to decorate the lovely 
vessels which they designed. The dull red and 
black of their incomparable vases marked the 
limit of their resources, in point of colour, 
and within these limits their work was of mar- 
vellous beauty. The fuller application of 
colour to baked earth is due to the Arabs, who 
carried their use of it to a perfection never sur- 
passed for decorative purposes. From their 
lavish employment of ceramic decoration in 
the thirteenth century in Spain it found its way 
into Northern Europe, but the secret was kept. 
The range of colours obtainable by the English 
potters in the succeeding century was very 
narrow, and the use of the art was almost 
wholly confined to the encaustic tiles with 
which the floors of our cathedrals and parish 
churches were paved. 

Meanwhile the art had taken root in Italy and 
flourished, as all arts at one time flourished in 
that congenial soil. The application of faience 
and majolica to architecture was becoming 
general when the popular taste, from causes 
often explained, inclined to the colder beauties 
of the quasi-classical Renaissance. 

In France, and under the direct patronage 
of Francis I.,a great effort was made to apply 
majolica to external architecture, and the della 
Robbias for three generations were engaged in 
the work. The now destroyed Chateau de 
Madrid was encrusted with masterpieces from 
the hands of these artists, and the profusion 
with which they employed the form of decora- 
tion which goes by their name led to the 
chateau being commonly known as the Chateau 
de Faience. | 

But in France also a determined adoption of 
the severe forms of a pseudo-Classic style, which 
was at one time universal throughout the 
kingdom, put an end to the system inaugurated 
by Francis I., and the stately buildings of the 
succeeding era disdained the gauds in which 
he found delight. It will be remembered that 
within these thirty years a school of architects 
in this country endeavoured to enliven the 
exteriors of our buildings by the application of 
decorative friezes, panels, &c., in coloured and 
glazed earthenware. The remains of these 
attempts are still visible, and the results can- 
not be considered as satisfactory. The contrast 
between the dead surfaces of brick or stone 
and the glitter of majolica in any form is not 
pleasing, and the attempt has been abandoned 
by common consent. 

M. Foy says in his entertaining work that the 
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application of majolica to architecture has 
received a new impulse from the experiments 
tried at the Exposition of 1878, and he look 
forward to the gradual evolution of an iron “<a 
majolica style which shall have a special rela. 
tion to the wants and opportunities of this 
century, and which has a great and splendid 
future before it. We cannot say that we share 
these sanguine expectations. The neceggit 
upon economic grounds of endless repetition a 
parts; the impossibility of dispensing with 
vast number of joints destroying all breadth of 
effect ; and the dazzling glitter of the surfaces 
will always be in the way of its application ig 
external architecture; while for interiorg the 
public restaurant and dining-room have already 
marked the manner for their own, and rendered 
other application of it impossible, or at east 
inexpedient. As articles of decorative furniture 
and as a means of beautifying articles which 
are useful or necessary in the domestic arts 
the work of the ceramist has an almost infinite 
scope. 

M. Foy addresses himself at great length to 
the chemical constituents of the earths used 
and the mechanical processes involved in their 
manufacture, and he follows the complications 
of the subject with patient analysis and the 
clearest exposition, — from the rude earths 
which go to the making of our common stock 
bricks to the highest efforts of Savreg or 
Worcester. No less care is bestowed upon the 
important question of the furnace and the 
kiln,—the relative merits of hand and machine 
making,—the nature and composition of the 
various glazes employed, and the countless con- 
siderations involved in the practical manu- 
facture. Several of the plates which illustrate 
the work are devoted to brick-making machines, 
but there is not a single English machine 
amongst them, at which we are surprised, for 
elsewhere there are evidences of a thorough 
appreciation of the advanced position which 
our country holds in the ceramic art. 

The articles on roofing-tiles and tile-making 
are especially interesting. The author is pro- 
bably indebted to the researches of M. Viollet- 
le-Duc for much of this part of his matter. 
The inquiry into the relation of the thicknesses 
of ancient bricks to the matrix of lime mortar 
in which they were set is very valuable. The 
Roman brick,— in thickness but little more than 
that of a modern tile,—was liable to fracture. 
To obviate this it was embedded in mortar 
which showed a joint equal to tho thickness of 
the brick. In France the later brickwork was 
arranged in a similar way, but on other grounds. 
There the brick was of so porous a nature as to 
absorb all the moisture from the mortar, and 
thus interfere with its proper setting. The 
Tudor brickwork, as seen at Hampton Court 
and elsewhere, followed the plan of a wide bed 
and joint, though probably from other reasons 
than those which prevailed with the French 
architects. But whatever the reason the artistic 
result is most happy, and gives a grey tone to 
the whole which contrasts favourably with our 
modern close-jointed work. The author should 
give his authority for the statement that brick- 
work was not seen in England before the 
ninth century. The Romans used brickwork 
very freely, and their Norman successors used 
up the legacy of bricks which the ruins of the 
Roman buildings provided for them. ee 

The general use of brick as a building 
material in England dates from the time of 
Henry VI., and we still have extant examples 
of the artistic use of the material, in combina 
tion with a finer moulded terra-cotta, which are 
probably superior to anything which France 
itself can show. 91 

It may be remarked in passing that on p. ** 
the author makes a mistake which should be cor- 
rected in any future edition. He gives _ 
day’s work for a brick-moulder the work . ne 
could only be done in a week,—by 4 ~~ of 
working twelve hours a day. This 18 a8 a 
the pen, no doubt, but it is a serious a 
ment, and it may be a kindness to point it vs S 

M. Foy has laid an obligation upon all t * . 
who are interested in the beautiful art of a 
he treats so fully and so well, and his “y ~ 
probably take its place as & standar “ “0 
The illustrations are confined to the man is 
ture of ceramics and not to the artistic res® 
achieved. This was no doubt inevitable, . 
we must turn to other authors for — es 
the artistic capabilities of the ne 
thank the author for the best connecte wi 
most comprehensive treatise on ceramics 
which we are acquainted. 
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Miscellanen. 


eering and Shipbuilding 

oe ine New South Wales.—Mort’s 
Dock and Engineering Works, about two miles 
from Sydney, form the most extensive under- 
king of the kind in the Australian colonies. 
The Sock ig about 390 ft. in length, and can 
receive vessels drawing 21 ft. of water. Ad- 
‘coining it there are workshops covering an area 
ye five acres, in which, when at full swing, 700 
hands are employed in the iron and brass 
foundries, boiler, locomotive, engine, and ship- 
puilding works comprised in this important 
concern; and many of the locomotives supplied 
to the Government in the colony have been 
turned out of this establishment. A fine 
steamer, Governor Blackall, of 500 tons, was 
also constructed and fitted out in it for the 
Queensland Government; also two other 
steamers, Thetis and Ajax, for the New South 
Wales Government. The works and patent 
slip of the Australasian Steam Navigation 


Company occupy 64 acres, and also employ |. 


hundreds of men. The fleet of the company 
isnow so large that the works are always busy. 
There are many other rising foundries, such as 
those of Vale, Chapman, Davey, and Lutton & 
Sons. The increase in the number of iron, 
brass, and copper foundries since 1871 is forty- 
four. The building of the larger class of 
yessels is carried on in the rivers on the 
coast. In 1871 there were built in the colony 
twenty vessels, with a total of 1,798 tons, and 
in 1880 the number was forty-one vessels, of 
2.799 tons. Only eighty-one ship and boat 
builders, employing 416 hands, are returned for 
1880, against eighty-six establishments in 1871, 
but the productive resources of the smaller 
number have become largely increased. 

Public Pleasure Grounds. — We have 
always insisted on the hygienic and therapeutic 
value of well-regulated exercise. Rest without 
it is idleness and depression; with it, recreation. 
In these days there is much enthusiasm for 
mental culture, and much utilitarian worship of 
profitable labour, but often proportionately 
little care for the maintenance of a sound 
physique, without which neither brain nor 
muscle canremain eflicient. We therefore hail 
with satisfaction every movement of public 
opinion which aims at giving the body, especially 
in childhood, its due share of consideration. 
The gymnasia and playgrounds which have 
lately come into being in Drury-lane and else- 
where are hopeful signs of the times. Especially 
is it well that among these there are gymnasia 
for girls, who nearly as much as boys require 
and benefit by the gymnastic method. Fresh 
air is in no less request than muscular training. 
There is now many an odd corner in London and 
other large towns which might be utilised as a 
breathing- space for the poorer inhabitants. 
Acres of streets are being remodelled by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. It is to be hoped 
that here and there an open grass-plot, or a 
gravelled square for children’s games, will 
replace the squalid court of former days. Many 
an old burial-ground has received its last tenant 
ong years ago, and now lies open to the sun, and 
to nothing and no one else. If sucha spot were 
cleansed and planted and made public, it would 
lose none of its original consecrated sanctity 
by its being devoted to the common good.— 
Lancet, 

The Outlook in the Iron Trade.—For 
Some months past, production in nearly all the 
great centres of the iron trade seems to have 
outstripped the demand. Hence the receding 
— of iron, and the discouraging reports now 
aching us. Generally speaking, the profits of 
nang are reported as altogether incom- 
. -usurate with the capital employed, and were 
— for the present easy rates of discount, and 

© confidence felt in the future of the trade, 
Serious financial complications might be ex- 
en as the natural result of so much money 
ed vee or partially unproductive. So far, 

year, notwithstanding low prices, has 
tm remarkably free from failures in the iron 

— and there 18 no reason to suppose any- 
ine more serious will result from our declining 

— than diminished profits to ironmakers. 

; P money and good credit may be expected 
t Rew Seow gence ove the difficulties of 
ment has once Arve bee i ae be hg 
Wants of consumers and Pos rit ~ogrg va 
plying them.—Martineuu Xx 8 ths I wat Na 
Trade Jowrnal, October 31e¢ muth’s Hardware 





The New Drainage of Mentone.—The 
Lancet observes that the municipality of Men- 
tone is determined to build sewers without 
having first mastered the principles on which 
sewers should be laid. A main sewer along the 
Rue Longue and the Avenue Victor Emmanuel 
receives the sewage from smaller streets on 
either side. The secondary sewers measure 
1 m. 20 c. by 80 centimétres; others are a 
métre and a half high, which is an enormous 
size considering the small volume of water 
used in the houses. The untrapped pipes con- 
duct into these sewers, where, as a natural 
result of their size, and the paucity of water, 
solid deposits are sure to accumulate. LExter- 
nally the town will improve in its appearance ; 
but the danger to public health will be increased, 
not lessened. Hach house will draw up the foul 
emanations of the sewers, for which no other 
means of ventilation are provided, and these 
sewers are certainly not self-cleansing. Under 
such circumstances, the dangers of an epidemic 
are not reduced, but increased, by these so- 
called sanitary improvements. 

Pilkington & Co. (Limited).—We have 
received the prospectus of this company, which 
is incorporated under the Companies Acts, 
1862 to 1880. The capital is 12,000/., divided 
into 1,150 shares of 101. each, and five proprietor’s 
shares of 100/. each. The first issue will be of 
6,000/. only, in 550 shares of 101. each, and five 
proprietor’s shares of 1001. each. The chair- 
man of directors is Mr. John Brogden Moreland. 
The company has been formed to purchase the 
well-known business of Messrs. Pilkington & 
Co., asphalte manufacturers, which has been 
carried on since the year 1838. The present 
proprietor will continue the management of the 
business at a salary. Messrs. Pilkington &Co.’s 
asphaltes have long been in good repute, and 
they have been largely used in many important 
buildings. The demand for them will no doubt 
continue, and hence the new company should 
prosper. 

City and Guilds of London Institute.— 
The Holl Scholarship, tenable at the Technical 
College, Finsbury, has been awarded for the 
first time this year. The student who has 
gained it is Charles Priest, aged 15, a pupil of 
the United Westminster Schools. The value of 
the scholarship is 201. a year for two years, 
with free education. The fund which provides 
this scholarship was bequeathed by the will, 
dated 1838, of Mary Ann Holl for the benefit of 
a school she had established at Genoa, and 
was transferred by direction of the late Master 
of the Rolls, to the ‘Official Trustees of 
Charitable Funds”’ for the establishment of a 
scholarship in connexion with the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. The amount of 
money transferred not being sufficient to pro- 
vide a scholarship of 201. a year for two years, 
the Council of the Institute supplemented it 
out of their corporate funds. 

The Late J. H. Chamberlain. — An 
influential meeting, presided over by the Mayor, 
was held in Birmingham on Wednesday, to 
decide upon a method of commemorating the 
services rendered to the town by the late Mr. 
J. H. Chamberlain. Mr. J. Chamberlain, M.P., 
who warmly eulogised the personal qualities 
and public work of the deceased gentleman, 
moved a resolation that a subscription list be 
opened and a committee appointed to consider 
the form which the memorial should take. The 
resolution was carried, and 1,136/. was sub- 
scribed in the room. 

Liverpool Engineering Society. — The 
twelfth meeting of the society was held on 
Wednesday, the 24th ult., at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Colquitt-street ; Mr. H. Bramall, president, 
in the chair. A paper entitled “Joints and joint- 
making ’”’ was read by Mr. T. Duncanson. The 
author described the various joints in use for 
pipes, and the best modes of making them,— 
under the heads of spigot and socket joints, 
flanged joints, screwed joints, and soldered 
joints. He also treated of the circumstances 
in which each form of joint is most suitable, 
and illustrated his remarks with diagrams and 
sketches. 

Derby Co-operative Society.—This society 
have appointed Mr. Wills, of Derby, as their 
architect, and building operations are being 
carried on by them in several parts of the town, 
including a new grocery and provision store in 
Leman-street. 

Lord Mayor’s Day.—We are asked to 
mention that the firm of Messrs. Defries & 
Sons have been entrusted with the decorations 
for the Cornhill Ward on Lord Mayor’s Day. 





Gosforth.—Mr. J.J. Lish, architect, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, has been entrusted with the 
designing of a Wesleyan Methodist Church for 
Gosforth. The church will seat 750 persons, 
and the plan arrangement will consist of nave, 
aisles, and transepts, with an apsidal recess for 
the organ, and large vestry accommodation. 
There will also be a residence for the chapel- 
keeper, the whole communicating with schools 
in the rear of the main buildings. At the south- 
west angle will be a lofty tower and spire. 

Clapton.—The large west window of All 
Saints’, Clapton, has lately been filled with 
Munich stained glass, by Messrs. Mayer & Co. 
There are five compartments, each containing 
subjects appertaining to the Resurrection, the 
work being in memory of departed friends and 
relatives of the contributors. 

The Late Mr. John Payne Collier.—A 
full bibliography of the works of the late John 
Payne Collier, who began to write at eighteen 
and was still writing at ninety, has been pre- 
pared by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, and the first 
part appears in the November number of the 
Bibliographer. 

The Nineteenth Century Art Society.— 
The private view of the first exhibition of this 
Society will take place to-day (Saturday). The 
Society has been founded ‘‘in order to give 
greater facilities for the exhibition of the works 
of recognised and rising artists of the English 
and foreign schools.” 

Sun-burners.—Six of Strode & Co.’s patent 
sun-burners, with large outer ventilating shafts, 
are to be fixed at the Houses of Parliament, 
Capetown, of which Mr. Whichcord is the 
architect; and the same firm have fixed three 
of these burners, specially designed by Mr. 
Edis, in the new ball-room at Sandringham. 

A Memorial Brass.—Messrs. Matthews & 
Hodgson, of 113, Regent-street, have just com- 
pleted a brass as a memorial of the officers and 
men of the 42nd Highlanders (the “ Black 
Watch ”’) who fell in Egypt, and will have it on 
view for a short time. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.— 
The opening meeting of the Session will be 
held at the Institute Rooms, 9, Conduit-street, 
at 8 o’clock on Monday evening next, when the 
President (Mr. Horace Jones) will deliver an 
address. 








TENDERS. 
For rebuilding premises destroyed by fire, for Mr. May, 
Northcote-road, Battersea Rise. Mr. J. Smith, architect, 
Quantities not supplied :— 


WOME dn cocsvenscnscccosceeseenecheotesboviil £49) 0 O 
BERMIIGEE GAGs. cccconvveverssssecdecveesestaccie 320 0 

ro ere 315 0 0 
ie REE sudenwencerensveepenmensevibesrtpense 305 0 0 
PEE iinedduddenatianinanbatngnananie’ 295 0 0 
Se es in cnctitnnuvidncunchiiaitinttliadete 285 10 0 
Richens & Mount (accepted) ............ 268 0 0 
E. H. Maplesden, Battersea Rise ...... 249 10 O 





For the erection of nurses’ day-room at the Wandsworth 
and Clapham Union. Mr, T. W, Aldwinckle, architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 


Se iii Bincdindadiintettecdacqcnceternstnnentnas £475 0 0! 
Be incsnitiineavaiiibotanbikbilibtitcin snesinenmens 464 0 0 
E. H, Maplesden, Battersea Rise ...... 4145 0 0 
SU desi Meceuintthinstiisdpiddinhnitantsenneapeninan 438 0 0 
Sis SIREN * siscdipisancasendenwesotacteces 410 0 0 
Tartle & Appleton, New Wandsworth 395 0 0O 
Dean ...... peddcnnsconscsegesocesccsoocsoosscceces 350 0 O 
Lorden & Son, Balham ..................... 347 0 O 
W. Hancock, Battersea Park-road...... 252 0 O 
Hammond, York-road (accepted) ...... 245 0 0! 





For repairs and decorations to Oban House, Wands- 
worth Common :— 


E. H. Maplesden, Battersea Rise (accepted). 





Vor repairs and alterations to roofs of Albert and Victoria 
Houses, Wandsworth Common :— 


E. H. Maplesden (accepted), 





For repairs and additions to Nos, 44 and 48, Mallinson- 
road ;— 
E. H. Maplesden (accepted), 





For rebuilding Oscar House, Lewisham, for Mr, T. 
Bollen. Messrs. Hudson, Son, & Booth, architects :— 
Spencer & Co. (accepted). 





For alterations to 89, Brompton-road, for Mr. W. F. 
Bates. Mr. George Edwards, architect :— 


GUT cccrececvcctecececenscccscsncesnccqsecsnesen £1437 0 0 
TEER ccoccntcoccecdsccnctoccocncssosencodocnsscoes 495 0 0 
Reading .......cerccsseccccceccees daraptngeennecee 364 0 O 
Stimpson & CO........cccecesesevecvesseeceeees 342 0 O 
Scharien & Williams ... ......s0000+ evcecee 281 0 0 
Rayment & Son (accepted) ........0..+++ 270 0 O 





For finishing 39 and 41, Epirus-road, Walham-green, for 


the Middlesex Land Company, Limited. Mr, George 
Edwards, architect :— 
Rayment & Son  ......ccsccscseserserersceeres £839 0 O 
Reading ...........cccccccessssceccessvessceseess 80) 0 0 
Scharien & Williams.,,.,,...cseccscerereeesees 635 0 0 
Blore & Parry  ....ccccccccsescccccesseccosoeces 560 0 0 
ODE srcrcccssscesccccsccsccevesccccscesecsesosens 549 0 O 
Green (accepted) .rccsrresserrsrersveesenees 545 0 0 
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For rebuilding No. 36, Grosvenor-square, for Mr. C, H. 








Wilson, M.P. r. George Davey, architect :— 
Rails Bs OO... cccarsevenderoooreenccovienentid £17,768 0 
BEE RUUD... coscanzatennveneneentetnoes 745 0 0 
TUEIEIDD  cncecossntancnasensnccectosonstbtose 343 0 0 
Fish, Prestige, & Co. .....scseereeeeees 16,990 0 0 
TIED on ccccsnsenasaninceeeetpiompetdnendacess 16,785 0 0 
Higgs & Hill .......cccccccccccscsssccceees 16, 0 0 
DIIIIIS  .  accekéeynaranediviasauousidabaneeth 16,293 0 O 
BROWROTE .cccceccccccccccocescccsccsseccccece 15,985 0 0 





For building factory at Tufnell Park Mills, Holloway, 
for Mr. 8. Townsend. Mr, C, H. Flack, architect :— 





Wilson & Exton,,..........scecssecseeesoeees £4,460 0 0 
RE SE ae eee Y 0 0 
Fish, Prestige, & Co. ........sscercessseee 4,357 0 0O 
ae pcocedebebeuswbocesnvedsnses 4,327 0 0 
BGIEED schocococsencesosscconsboseonceuncetooeese 4,108 0 0O 
BOGE & BOR. cccccccccccccccccccscssesese0000Kee 4, 0 0 
For new coffee-palace and workmen’s dining hall, for 
Messrs. Robey & Co., engineers, Canwick-road, Lincoln. 
Quantities not supplied :— 
H. 8. & W. Close........ hedeobtenbedustihe £1,525 0 0 
Do Bic MEBDEIBOR, sccdcccccacstcccosesccncseces 1,498 0 0 
SF es nee 1,497 0 0 
errr” 1,454 0 0 
FO ee 1,449 0 0 
Crosby & Sons (accepted).............+ 1,265 0 0 





For new workshops for Messrs. Foster & Co., engineers, 





Lincoln. Messrs. Goddard & Son, architects. Quantities 
supplied :— 
Re £7,800 0 0 
i, BEOEOOM scccccccevcncevccocovocssnvcseerscse 6,817 0 11% 
EIRENE scoconsssbensebecescccessoones 6,700 0 O 
Cowen & Lansdowne .............s.eee0e 5,920 0 0 
= eee seaside atnaithiaatiitignsiin 5,662 0 0O 
GIN ES EP scctcccccoccsesennne iinatenaaeail 5,676 0 0 
EIN CTD ccccocncccovecoccesnpeecessess 546 0 0 
Ww. Wri BB, noceconopansnbessonssonvcesoeesonet ,288 0 0 
3 8 aa. ee 4,919 0 0 
Otter & Broughton (accepted)......... 4,887 0 0 
For drainage works Great Yarmouth, Mr.J.W. Cockrill, 
Borough Surveyor. Quantities supplied :— 
D. Harbert, Great Yarmouth ...£2,200 0 0 
W. J. Botterill, London.................. 2,129 0 0 
W. Wood, Chelmsford .................. 1,904 0 O 
Cork & Beech, Yarmouth ............... ’ 5 0 
J. Hayward, Eastbourne (accepted) 1,757 0 0 





For alterations to the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, in 
accordance with the requirements of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, for Mrs. 8. Lane, Mr. H. Lovegrove, 
architect :— 

R. Conder 





For alterations to the Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, in 
accordance with the requirements of the Metropolitan 


Board of Works, for Messrs. J. & R. Douglass, Mr, 
H,. Lovegrove, architect :— 
aaa eaenenetgnill £697 0 0 





For new warehouse, Bloomsbury, for Mr. Heaton. 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect :— 


ae ara £3,100 0 0 
ae ee ape See ere ee 2,950 0 0 
oo gS ee le Oe 
EID, ncn nnantiabonccitdibeaniiniinsal 2,858 0 0 
Hi GEE ioccccnnnsseninennadenseaniionabinelll 2,839 0 0 
I I seca snnriits 2, 0 0 
Lawrence & Son ............ccc-.s00 wiitmestn 2,770 0 0 
EER 2,768 0 0 
BEPC; cnevocediescnrstenvsasuniemonienci 2,695 0 0 


For gardener’s cottage, &c., at Berechurch, Colchester, 
for Mr, Bart. Rous. r. R. Stark Wilkinson, architect, 
No, 14, Furnival’s-inn :— 


Geo. Dobson, Colchester ..............0... £328 0 0 
A, Chambers, Colchester .................. 323 0 0 
Thos, J. Ward, Colchester ............... 323 0 O 
F, Dupont, Colchester ................0000 322 0 0 
C. H. Oldridge, Colchester ............... 321 0 0 
Geo, Lee, Colchester .....................06 320 0 0 
Ht. Everett & Son, Colchester ............ 319 0 0 
Wm, Shead, Berechurch ................. . 310 0 0 
E. Eade, Lexden (accepted)............... 299 0 0 





For the erection and completion of a pair 
detached villa residences, New Town-road, Newbury, for 
the Rev. W. H. Booth. Mr. James H. Money, architect, 
the Broadway, Newbury. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Curtis & Sons :— 

R. & W. Harrison, Newbury (reduced 
estimate) (accepted) ..........00..000. £1,320 0 0 


of semi- 


Accepted for alterations and additions to property in 
Tumbling Hill-street, Bradford, for Messrs. C. Beverley, 
jun., & Co. Mr. William J. Newton, architect, 185, Under- 
cliffe-street, Bradford :— 

Excavation, Masonry, and Brickwork, 
Wn, Hird, Bradford, 
Carpentry and Joinery. 

M, fland, Stanningley. 
Slating. 
A. Hill, Bradford. 


For alterations and additions to property at Laisterdyke, 
radford, for Mr. B. J. Mackie. Mr. William J. Newton, 
architect, Bradford :— 
W. Verity, Bradford (accepted). 








For alterations and additions to The Cedars, Strawberry 
Hill, Twickenham, for Mr, Gibbs. Messrs. Bray, Webb, 
& Co., architects :— 

Harris, Old-street (accepted) ............ £550 0 0 





For pg ey oor fitting up new pitch-pine counter and 
fittings at the Packenham public-house, Brompton-road, 
S.W., for Mr. B. Burkin :— 

Scharien & Williams (accepted), 


For finishing alterations to 33, Old Broad-street, for 
Mr, F, 8. Hobson, Mr, R, E, Tyler, architect :— 
ae 850 0 0 
TIT nein ccindeeanunicsetuidinniamumnaentniniie 1,575 0 O 











To Contributors and Correspondents. 





All LETTERS and COMMUNICATIONS referring 
to LITERARY and Artistic MATTERS must be 
addressed— 

“To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 
46, Catherine-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.,” 


And not to any individual by name. 





B. 8.—B. H. T.—C. B. A.—W. F. 8. (cannot see much in it).— 
F. H. M. (shall appear).—G. M. (1872 is a good while to go back).— 
W. C. T.—S. W. (per G. G.).—G. B. (lists were sent in the same way 
as others, apparently bond fide; we are not responsible).—R. T.— 
‘* Emigrant ” (see our ‘‘ Miscellanea” column of this week and last 
week).—J. H. M.—W. G. J.—J. C. 

Uorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
> d the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on, 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Notr.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 


REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE, 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under...........e0. ee 4s. 

Each additional line (about ten words) ........es0. 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...........00. ° 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
ps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
istered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
ast recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is supplied orkEcr from the Office to 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s, per ann 
GLAS RINIEE 


Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. FOURD 
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Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, © 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 


Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality unequalled 
having upwards of 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions, 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advt, 

















Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing, An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, [iminster, 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr, 


Of best quality, supplied 
from their own Quarries 
and Kilns by SraPiy & 








Doulting Freestone, 
HAM HILL STONE, 








agent bar Ilminster, 
ent, Mr. H. 
BLUE LIAS LIME x catusroad, Ham 

( —— Lump), mersmith, i 

Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & OO. 
Office: 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr. 





Asphalte.——-The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 5.W. 
London. [ Apvt. 


—————~~!, 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 





"@ CHARLES © COLLINCE'S © Ts &y 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘‘FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.£. 





a —— > 





DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 








IRON CISTER 





——————— 
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F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Chief Office : 860, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Particulars on application. 














